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Inquiries About Lobbyists 


The investigation suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s denunciation of the lobby 
was diverted from the personal interests 
of Senators and the labors of those who 
sought to preserve or remove the duty 
on sugar, to the charges made by the 
chairman of the Union Pacific board, and 
now the inquiry is to be concerned with 
the testimony offered by a dismist agent 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Judge Lovett’s charges have been 
supported in a remarkable way and have 
been proved to be true, by the public 
admission or confession of the guilty 
man, who said coolly to the committee, 
with a smile on his face, that in tele- 
phone messages to Mr. Ledyard and 
others he had impersonated Congress- 
man Palmer and Congressman Riordan. 
This he did, he testified, to aid Edward 
Lauterbach, seeking to procure the em- 
ployment of the latter in the Union Pa- 
cifie dissolution case. 

David Lamar, who made this confes- 
sion, was permitted to wander from his 
own offenses and to make assertions 
affecting prominent men, some living 
and others dead. These assertions have 
since been met by denials. Obviously, a 
man of his character does not deserve to 
be believed, unless his tales are support- 
ed by sound documentary evidence or 
the testimony of men of good repute. It 
should be possible to punish him for the 
offenses of which, by his own admission, 
he is guilty. But it is said that there is 
no law under which he can be prosecuted. 

Martin M. Mulhall was employed by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for several years prior to October, 


1911, when he was dismist because, the 
association’s officers say, he had been 
using the influence and prestige of the 
association for his own advantage. Years 
ago he was a policeman in Cleveland un- 
til he was dismist for incompetency. 
After he had been excluded from the 
service of the association he asked to be 
reinstated. Seeing that he could not hope 
to be restored to his old place he sold to 
a newspaper, for $10,000, it is under- 
stood, about 20,000 letters and telegrams 
which he had preserved, and with them 
his recollections of what had taken place. 
An associate is now suing him for half 
the money, asserting that by an agree- 
ment with Mulhall he is entitled to this 
share. 

Mulhall’s story and documentary evi- 
dence have been appearing in instal- 
ments. The substance of his assertions 
is, in brief, that as an agent of the asso- 
ciation he promoted the election of cer- 
tain Congressmen, worked to defeat 
others, endeavored to control committees 
and shape legislation, and caused a set- 
tlement of strikes. He gives the names 
of the legislators who, he asserts, were 
willing to serve his employers. Several 
of these legislators have promptly said 
that he is a liar. 

He deserves to be believed only when 
his testimony is corroborated by unim- 
peachable documentary evidence or in 
some other way. How far the documents 
will go we cannot see at present, but the 
evidence of this kind already published 
is sufficient to require prompt explana- 
tion from the persons affected. Clearly, 
it is the duty of the association’s officers 
and of the legislators who are named to 
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demand a thoro inquiry and to defend 
themselves. Denials have been made by 
several of them. 

There is to be a comprehensive and 
searching official investigation. We hope 
it will begin without delay. Let all the 
facts be brought to light. If there have 
been corruption and blackmailing and 
conspiracy, the country should have the 
proof. If the work of the association, by 
means of this man Mulhall, or by other 
agents, has not been corrupt, but still 
has been of an objectionable character 
and hostile to the public interest, the evi- 
dence should be laid before the people, in 
order that the offenders, whether manu- 
facturers or legislators, may suffer 
justly in public estimation. Exposure 
will tend to purify the public service. 
But the people should not hastily give 
credence to the assertions of men like 
Lamar and Mulhall. They should be 
guided by that which tends to corro- 
borate the stories of such witnesses and 
should give due weight to the testimony 
of those who are accused. 


Sex Education 


It is often a source of deep humilia- 
tion that the zeal of some leaders in a 
worthy new movement should outrun 
their wisdom, contravene well established 
principles, confuse the public mind, and 
thus necessitate correspondingly slower 
advances on the part of more judicious 
supporters of the cause. Such, in our 
judgment, has been the case in the well 
intended efforts to spread accurate and 
helpful information, particularly among 
the young, on matters pertaining to sex 
hygiene. The conservative suggestions 
made from time to time on the basis of 
accumulated knowledge have been put 
forth in a fragmentary way and with 
some hesitation, because of the known 
results of injudicious, ill digested, eccen- 
tric, and frequently harmful, plans and 
methods that have been proposed and 
circulated. 

It is, therefore, a source of consider- 
able satisfaction to read the splendid re- 
port of the American Federation of Sex 
Hygiene, prepared by a special commit- 
tee, on the matter and methods of sex 
education, and presented at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
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raphy, held in Washington last Septem- 
ber. The committee, composed of Dean 
Balliet, Professor Bigelow and Dr. 
Prince Morrow—names which insure 
sanity and sound knowledge—began its 
work nearly two years ago by the prep- 
aration of some thirteen elemental propo- 
sitions in regard to the subject which 
they submitted to many prominent edu- 
eators, physicians, and social workers, 
tor criticism and suggestion. In the light 
of the replies received the committee has 
formulated and briefly discussed twenty- 
three principles and propositions, which 
cover various phases of the whole mat- 
ter. They point out the necessity and 
aims of such instruction, outline the 
character of materials best adapted for 
use at different periods of development, 
and discuss methods of presentation. 

Special emphasis is rightly laid upon 
the proper preparation and high char- 
acter of the teachers who are to be en- 
trusted with the responsibility of im- 
parting the knowledge of these vital 
functions in connection with certain well 
chosen studies. Biology, literaturé and 
ethics seem to be generally recognized as 
the best channels by which instruction 
may be conveyed to any mind on these 
questions. On the basis of the class work 
in these subjects, the committee would 
have the regular teachers supply the facts 
and counsels that would meet the needs 
of enlarging experience, while at the 
same time building up moral barriers 
against temptation and avoiding the 
danger of exciting undue curiosity. The 
demands of the report in these respects 
can be carried out thoroly only by mak- 
ing a change in the balance of the ordi- 
nary school curriculum, paying more at- 
tention to scientific and social subjects 
as compared with the more formal and 
exact studies. But this is already de- 
manded on other grounds, and it may be 
that the importance of this new reason 
will hasten the desirable change. 

The committee recognizes the fact that 
if parents were qualified, much of this 
instruction should naturally be given by 
them, and suggests that they at least be 
prepared to coédperate. 

There is no doubt that this report, 
backed up as it is by the best expert 
knowledge, wide investigation and the 
valued experience of trusted educational 
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leaders, presents a wise and feasible out- 
line for advance in work along the lines 
of sex education. A wide circulation and 
reading of its reasonable suggestions and 
plans will no doubt inspire confidence in 
the entire movement, do much to rid the 
public mind of many _ time-honored 
prejudices and misconceptions in regard 
to the subject, and create a sentiment 
favorable to the gradual incorporation of 
its ideals into our educational system. 


“The Fourth” as a British Holiday 


We are entitled to call it so by no less 


an authority than the London Times; 


which says editorially: 


It has become one of the established 
functions of British life, and we who rarely 
commemorate the triumphs of our history 
make an annual point of joining with Amer- 
icans in celebrating its greatest disaster. 
Such a spectacle as is seen twice a year in 
London of Englishmen eulogizing Washing- 
ton’s memory and honoring Independence 
Day, would be wellnigh unimaginable any- 
where else. One never, at any rate, hears 
of Austrians banding together to celebrate 
Kossuth’s birthday, or of Cavour and Gari- 
baldi being acclaimed in Vienna, or of 
Madrid celebrating the deeds and fame of 
Bolivar, or of Pulaski being in any danger 
of becoming one of the national heroes of 
Russia; and probably there are few who 
stop to think what it signifies when Eng- 
lishmen make a feast day of July Fourth 
and publicly venerate the name of Washing- 
ton. 

It means in the first instance that they 
are celebrating the most tragic blunder in 
British history, and in the second that they 
are paying tribute to the memory of the 
man who brought Britain to her lowest 
depth of humiliation and impotence. It has 
come to be a sort of annual penance. Year 
after year this ‘old and haughty nation’ 
dons the white sheet, and thru the mouths 
of some of her most ‘eminent sons expresses 
open contrition for her share in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. If our mistake was great, 
we have at least amply, sincerely and re- 
peatedly admitted it. 

The man in the street, however, is quite 
unaware of anything penitential attaching 
to British participation in these anniver- 
saries, It never occurs to him to question 
the tactfulness of Americans in celebrating 
their victory over Britain on British soil, 
or to suggest they might reciprocate in kind 
and inaugurate in New York, say on Em- 
pire Day, an annual Anglo-American ban- 
quet in honor of the collapse of the Amer- 
ican invasion of Canada, an event that in 
the long run may prove of little less mo- 
ment to the world than the foundation of 
the United States. 


In this case, as in many others, the 
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man in the street is nearer right than 
the Times. There should be nothing 
“penitential attaching to British partici- 
pation in these anniversaries.” The 
Fourth of July is an occasion when the 
whole British people are entitled to take 
pride, not as does the Times, in their 
frank recognition of historic blunders 
and their good-natured toleration of 
American tactlessness, but rather in 
what they gained thru the efforts of 
Washington and his little band of patri- 
ots. The American Revolution was a de- 
feat of the British King, but a triumph 
of the British Empire. Considered in its 
larger aspects, that terrible struggle is 
seen to be really the passage of a neces- 
sary amendment to the British Consti- 
tution. It freed forever from British tyr- 
anny, not merely the thirteen colonies of 
the Atlantic Coast, but all the other 
British colonies in every part of the 
world. It created not merely the United 
States of America, but the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Union of South Africa, and 
perhaps other self-governing nations yet 
unborn. All these are virtually to be 
classed among the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, for they ob- 
tained by that act relief from the 
twenty-seven grievances therein speci- 
fied and secured the right to regulate 
their own affairs and develop their own 
industries, with little regard to the in- 
terests of the mother country. The Brit- 
ish dominions beyond the seas are prac- 
tically as free as we are from any tyran- 
nical exercise of power by the Govern- 
ment at London and at the same time 
they retain the advantage of connection 
with the empire. If, however, the old 
policy of Great Britain, which aimed to 
keep the colonies in subjection and make 
use of them for profit and convenience, 
had not received a deadly blow in 1776, 


_it would have hampered the development 


of the colonies to this day, and the 
mother country would have been vastly 
the poorer thereby. 

It is then not unreasonable to suppos2 
that the time may come when our Brit- 
ish cousins will join with us in the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, not out of 
courtesy and condescension, but in recog- 
nition of the fact that it stands one of 
the great achievements in the political 
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progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. That 
the time has not yet come, however, is 
indicated by the reports of infuriated 
Canadians tramping the American flag 
into the dirt at Moose Jaw and Winnipeg 
last Friday. But to shout “Hurrah for 
the American eagle” and to flaunt the 
flag in the face of a regiment of grena- 
diers is not the way to persuade British 
subjects that they ought to share our 
pride in the glorious Fourth. The anti- 
American feeling which was roused for 
the purpose of defeating reciprocity has 
not yet died down, and it is no wonder 
that Canadian susceptibilities are in a 
sensitive state when both the Republican 
President and Democratic Speaker of 
the House gave vent to utterances liable 
to alarm Canadian loyalty. Canada has 
really acted generously and hospitably in 
opening her rich Western lands to Amer- 
ican settlers without prejudice, and has 
on the whole been tolerant of their habit 
of celebrating the Fourth, even tho their 
enthusiasm sometimes carried them be- 
vond mere tactlessness. “A decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind,” such 
as enjoined by the Declaration, should 
lead the expatriated Americans to con- 
fine their celebration to such forms as 
would be least offensive to their Cana- 
dian neighbors, who then might in the 
course of time be made to realize the 
benefits they had derived from the Revo- 
lution in which Canada refused to share. 


Drink Cold Water and Plenty of It 


A great change has come over the atti- 
tude of health experts with regard to the 
ways and means of preserving health in 
hot weather in recent years. Almost any 
one of middle age will remember very 
well when it was the custom to decry the 
use of ice-water as particularly delete- 
rious and most of the preceding genera- 


tion were quite sure that this habit of . 


drinking ice-water in large quantities 
which had developed among Americans 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would surely bring about serious 
disturbances of digestion and perhaps 
lead to such degeneration of digestive 
powers as would leave men in their later 
middle ages the victims of incurable dys- 
pepsia, or at least seriously impaired di- 
gestion. These prophecies of evil have 
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not been fulfiled. The craving for cold 
drinks in hot weather has proved not 
only to be entirely natural, but also quite 
wholesome. The croakings of our Euro- 
pean brethren who were quite sure that 
our American customs in this matter 
were eminently harmful have now to a 
great extent turned into purrings of sat- 
isfaction while they imitate to some ex- 
tent at least the American consumption 
of ice. 

Physicians have come around, and at 
the beginning of the hot weather the 
New York City Department of Health 
thru the commissioner announced that 
cold drinks and especially iced drinks 
were not harmful in themselves but, on 
the contrary, wholesome, and that any- 
thing that cools the system during hot 
temperatures is likely to do good rather 
than harm. It is another case of instinct 
and the taste for things proving to be 
correct in spite of prejudice and the dec- 
laration of those who thought they knew 
better from reasoning to the contrary. 
Even the use of ice-cream at the end of 
a meal is now recognized to be a help 
rather than a hindrance to digestion. It 
cools off the stomach for a moment, but 
the reaction that follows immediately ac- 
tually brings more blood to that organ 
and a nervous tone to the mucous mem- 
brane and its glands that causes them to 
digest better. During very hot weather 
there is a relaxation of the circulation 
affecting the stomach as well as the ex- 
terior of the body and just the same 
healthy reaction caused by cold water on 
the outside takes place on the mucous 
membranes on the inside when they are 
bathed with cold water. In very delicate 
individuals the reaction may not take 
place, but the effect is usually beneficial 
in all those who care for cold things. 

Another interesting change of opinion 
has come with regard to the taking of 
fluids. The teaching of.the school physiol- 
ogies used to be that fluids when taken 
at meal times diluted the gastric juice 
and hampered digestion as a consequence. 
A large number of experiments and ob- 
servations have been made during the 
past ten years, however, which serve to 
demonstrate that fluids taken at meal 
times do not disturb digestion and that 
the so-called dilution of the gastric juice 
is a theoretic supposition not confirmed 
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by. investigation. On the contrary, those 
who take fluids abundantly digest with 
less discomfort, absorb with more ease 
and get much more nutrition out of their 
food than those who take a more or less 
dry diet. Everything must be done in 
reason, but even a pint or more of fluid 
at meals is beneficial rather than harm- 
ful. Instinct and natural craving have 
once more proved to be more correct than 
medical dogmas; in warm weather the 
consoling doctrine that an abundance of 
fluid and of cold fluid does good is well 
worth knowing. 

Fluids on the outside and especially 
cool water morning and evening reduce 
temperature and makes not only the in- 
dividual feel more comfortable but ac- 
tually make him more capable of resist- 
ing the pathological effect of heat. Old 
traditions with regard to the necessity 
for not plunging into cold water when 
one is overheated are now rejected after 
many observations. In Turkish baths 
men go directly from the hot room into 
a cold plunge with benefit. Patients with 
a temperature from 103° F. to 105° F. 
are plunged directly into an iced bath. 
Patients who come into the hospitals dur- 
ing very hot weather suffering from heat 
stroke or so-called sunstroke, are cooled 
off as rapidly as possible by means of ice 
and water. It is life saving to do so. 

The old idea seemed to be that if hu- 
man nature liked a thing it was probably 
bad for it. Many a poor fever patient 
craving cold drinks had to go thirsty or 
take warm fluids. Our forefathers would 
have been quite sure that most fever pa- 
tients would expire at once or at least 
run great risk of death if they were put 
into cold water. They would have been 
quite sure, too, that exposure to cold air 
would be almost necessarily fatal to 
them. Our fever patients are now treated 
as far as possible in the open air, the 
windows of wards are taken out and even 
children suffering from pneumonia are 
treated on the roofs of our hospitals. 
Cold air is deliberately used as the means 
of reducing temperature. Physicians are 
not afraid of drafts, tho they know that 
if there is much dust in the air that 
blows past one there is danger in it. It 
is not the air itself, however, but the 
dust that is dangerous. 

Hot weather health hints then run 
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something like this: Keep cool; take 
plenty of cold water—ice water unless 
there is some personal idiosyncrasy 
against it; take cold food as far as it 
is palatable; do not hesitate to take ices 
and ice cream at the end of a meal, for 
the reaction produced by the application 
of cold makes digestion better; take your 
coffee cold at the end of dinner in the 
shape of effervescent coffee if you care 
for it that way; wear cool clothing and 
get plenty of cool air as far as it is pos- 
sible; do not fear drafts—on board 
steamers at sea people are subject to 
drafts for days and never suffer from it 
—take plenty of cold water on the out- 
side as well as on the inside and be sure 
that as a rule anything that you care for 
and that makes you more comfortable is 
good for you. The one exception to this 
is cold stimulants, the reaction after 
which is always unfavorable and the ul- 
timate result distinctly uncomfortable. 

Finally, keep cool mentally. Those who 
live in tropical climates know how to take 
things easy during the hottest portion 
of the day. Above all, avoid excitement 
and worry at this time. Learn to do some 
of your work in the early morning hours 
and in the evening and avoid strenuous 
mental effort in the middle of the day 
when it is very hot. Keeping cool men- 
tally is quite as important as keeping 
cool physically. It is somewhat hard to 
learn the lesson, but it is well worth 
learning. 


An Indefensible Tax 


Bananas are wholesome and nutri- 
tious fruit. Within the last few years the 
quantity imported has greatly increased 
and the price has remained very low. 
They can be had at ail seasons. They are 
bought by the poor, especially in our 
cities. The sale of them should be encour- 
aged, and there should be no legislation 
to increase the cost of them to con- 
sumers. But the Democratic leaders in 
the Senate at Washington, while remov- 
ing the duties on meats, have undertaken 
to impose a new duty of 5 cents a bunch 
on bananas. Such a duty would add 
about 5 cents a dozen to the wholesale 
price, and something more than this to 
the price which ultimate consumers must 
pay. 

Such a duty should not have been pro- 











posed, and it should be removed from the 
tariff bill. The Democratic party has 
promised so to revise the tariff that the 
revision will reduce the cost of living. 
The provisions of the Underwood tariff 
bill, as a rule, are in accord with this 
promise. But this new duty on a kind of 
fruit that has become a staple article of 
food for the masses is an exception to 
the rule. It is sharply at variance with 
the party’s policy. To impose it would 
be politically unwise and economically 
wrong. If the party caucus does not re- 
ject the tax it should be cut out in the 
Senate. ‘ 


Move Up! in Japanese 


It has often been questioned if the 
Japanese would not lose their traditional 
politeness under the stress of modern 
business rush. But apparently they are 
doing their best to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The City Electric 
Bureau of Tokyo took the unprecedented 
course of asking the people how they pre- 
ferred to be addrest when it was neces- 
sary to urge them to move into the middle 
of the street car.. From the 2719 sug- 
gestions sent in the following formulas 
were selected as most suitable, and the 
conductors will be taught to use them: 
* O-orini- naranu - Okatawa, Nakahodoni, 
Negaimasu (Those not getting off, to the 
middle, please!) 

Nakahodo ga, Orakude Gozaimasu. (The 
middle is more comfortable!) 

Okimo-dokusama, Hitokawazutsu, okue- 
negaimasu. (I’m sorry, but all move on by 
one strap!) 

Other suggestions, altho possibly more 
effective, were not approved by the mu- 
nicipal authorities: 

Nakahodo ni wa beppin ga orimasu. 


(There’s a pretty girl about the middle of 
the car!) 


Nakahodo no kata wa Kippu ga irimasen. 
(No ticket collected from the middle of the 


car.) 
(A_pick- 


Tadaima suriga-nori-mashita. 
pocket has just come on board.) 

Why not adopt one of ‘these forms of 
address in our own car service? In the 
original, of course; the conductors now 
use Japanese or some other foreign lan- 
guage, with which we are unfamiliar, 
in calling out the names of the streets, 
and we should like to hear them singing 
out O-orini, etc., in Slavic or Celtic 
accents, 
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A Projected Schism 


Are we to have a schism in the Church 
of the Christian Scientists? It looks very 
much so. 

No Catholic priest, or professor in a 
seminary, suspected of Modernism, could 
have been more submissive than Mrs. 
Stetson, the head of the cult in this city, 
has been during the four years since her 
excommunication and the passing away 
of Mrs. Eddy, the “God Mother.” She 
was excommunicated by the board of 
directors of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, who seem to pos; 
sess authority over the entire body of 
the Christian Science Church in the 
country. After long patience, Mrs. Stet- 
son, who is a woman of much ability, 
has broken silence and made a protest 
against her judges, and charges them 
with being false interpreters of Mrs. 
Eddy’s teaching, and claims herself to be 
the true interpreter. It looks like a com- 
ing schism. 

An organization based on personal 
claims of either revelation or authority 
is very liable to schism when that 
authority is too strictly enforced. Thus 
we have a split in the Mormon Church 
created by Joseph Smith. So an Amer- 
ican section broke off from General 
Booth’s Salvation Army. It would not 
be easy to give any reason why Mrs. 
Stetson, who, we judge, is at least as 
able a woman as Mrs. Eddy, should not 
understand Christian Science as well as 
any junta of mere men in Boston who 
happen to have control of the wealth left 
to the First Church by the founder of 
that faith. For the men who excommu- 
nicated her she apologizes just as she 
does for Judas, whom she pities the more 
as she thinks of their act to her; for it 
is a pity that Judas “came of a low 
strain of mentality, and so had not the 
high mental development which would 
have protected him from such an act as 
his, as other more enlightened apostles 
were protected.” 

Far be it from us to understand the 
doctrines of this faith, which to our men- 
tality seem nebulous. Yet Mrs. Stetson 
challenges our favor, for she says the 
coming schism will be the separation of 
her “spiritually-minded” followers from 
the “materially-minded” Boston leaders. 
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Who would ally himself with the mate- 
rially-minded, such as Judas? 

Conscious of our own inability to un- 
derstand either Mrs. Eddy or Mrs. Stet- 
son, we give. passages from the latter’s 
announcement for the benefit of others 
of clearer spiritual vision. She is unwill- 
ing to allow that Mrs. Eddy is dead; she 
has achieved immortality. While on view 
to her disciples they were ready to be- 
lieve she would not die. Says Mrs. Stet- 
son: 

I am not claiming to be leader as Mrs. 
Eddy was leader. I am only occupying the 
leadership till Mrs. Eddy appears again as 
the ideal woman representing God’s moth- 
erhood. We must concede that what is pos- 
sible for Christ to attain—victory over 
death—it is possible for a woman to attain. 
Mrs. Eddy is invisible to our present men- 
tal horizon, but she is leading men and 
women on to their eternal source, Spirit. 

Neither Mrs. Eddy, nor you nor I as 
spiritual ideas or children of God can ever 
cease to exist, since we manifest eternal 
life, the source of our existence. Having 
accepted the _ spiritual postulate that 
thought objectifies itself in things, we can 
readily see that thought is man’s divine 
identity. 

We seem to understand a part of this, 
that Mrs. Eddy has retired somewhere 
into the background, but will “appear 
again as the ideal woman representing 
God’s motherhood.” Are we not to be- 
lieve that meanwhile the spirit of Mrs. 
Eddy has entered into Mrs. Stetson, who 
will be the greater Mahdi of the elder 
seeress ? 


Looking Backward 


We note the issue of an edition of 
Mr. Robert Bridges’s poetical works. The 
London Times recently remarked that 
while “many of the new poets”—Kipling, 
Masefield, Gibson—“have a tendency to 
go perilously near the note and methods 
of the modern descriptive journalist, 
nothing in the course of English liter- 
ature has been more absolutely removed 
from popular journalism than the schol- 
arly severity of Mr. Bridges.” Much of 
this writer’s works, not only the “Poems 
in Classical Prosody,” but also his so- 
called dramas, consists in “scholar’s ex- 
ercises.” The excellence of these poems 
lies in their delicacy of observation, taste 
and expression. Does it not go without 
saying that these excellences depend, in 
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some measure, upon sincerity ?—and sin- 
cerity shines out upon the world not only 
from Mr. Bridges’s verses, but also from 
the lustrous eyes which are the com- 
manding feature of his portrait, serving 
as frontispiece to the volume of his col- 
lected work. 

Never a popular poet, the translator of 
the “Eros and Psyche” of Apuleius, the 
singer of “Prometheus the Firegiver” 
and “The Growth of Love,” and many 
charming poems in praise of rural de- 
iights, has been restricted to a narrow 
audience, even less by limitations than 
by a certain quiet tone, a certain absence 
of the spectacular effect, or the strident, 
self-advertising note, increasingly rare 
in our letters. A. successful physician, 
Mr. Bridges has never been dependent 
upon popular favor; he has not traveled 
abroad on lecture tours or in quest of 
newspaper notoriety. He has lived the 
self-respecting life of retirement from 
the world’s outer storms that Alfred 
Austin lived—but he is more the poet 
than Austin. Yet he has now and again 
proved by the inscription of occasional 
poems his fitness for the post of poet 
laureate, which, according to the news- 
paper report, is now to be accorded to 
him. He is neither the greatest nor the 
most popular poet in England today, but. 
neither qualification has ever been re- 
garded as essential for a laureate. 

It is a traditional post, and properly 
assigned, since it is assigned to any one, 
to a gentle traditionalist. “ ‘Look back’: 
this is a phrase which Mr. Bridges often 
suggests to his readers, and which he 
can afford to suggest without fear of 
reproach.” We quote, an appreciation 
written before there was any thought of 
the poet’s nomination as Mr. Austin’s 
successor. “Looking backward” is not, in 
all cases, so regrettable a performance. 
Mr. Bridges is aware (as Whitman, for . 
example, was not) “that the use of lan- 
guage is an art as well as an inspira- 
tion.” Well stored with the Greek and 
Latin classics, with the best of the 
English heritage, with the master-hymns 
of the Faith, Mr. Bridges’s mind echoes 
musically and with a proper depth of 
feeling the finest associations of English 
woods and fields. “Looking Backward” is 
sometimes to look forward, too; 














Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength 
endue, 

In fair desire thine earthborn joy renew. 

Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 

Till Beauty, Truth and Love in thee are 
one, 

Thru thousand ages hath thy childhood 
run: 

On timeless ruin hath thy glory been: 

From the forgotten night of loves fordone 

Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen, 

Higher and higher shall thy thoughts as- 
pire, 

Unto the stars of heaven, and pass away, 

And earth renew the buds of thy desire 

In fleeting blooms of everlasting day. 

Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with 


love 
Thy aed with truth uplift to God above 
For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 
In whom all Beauty, Truth and Love are 
one. 


“Vital Interests” —“National Honor” 


In an address last week Mr. Roosevelt 
again repeated his old protest against 
general arbitration treaties, and again 
specified questions that we should not 
allow to go to arbitration, because they 
affect “national honor.” Such questions, 
he said, are the enforcement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the retention of Panama, 
Alaska or our other island possessions, 
and the right to determine what immi- 
gration we will allow. 

Not one of these questions could pos- 
sibly be raised in arbitration. We wonder 
that he did not include a few other 
equally admitted rights, such as our 
retention of the Louisiana Purchase, or 
of California, if France or Mexico should 
trump up a claim, or of our right to lay 
a tariff on British or German goods. It 
is as ridiculous to imagine a claim 
against us for Alaska, or Hawaii, or 
Panama, as for one as to Louisiana or 
California. These are accepted and set- 
tled possessions of ours. Equally our 
right to say what immigrants shall be 
allowed to enter, and on what conditions, 
is as valid as our right to say what 
goods shall enter. It is equally without 
pertinence to instance the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which the world has allowed 
to be maintained for almost a cen- 
tury. These are moonshine difficulties 
which Mr. Roosevelt raises. They have 
no practical weight, because they are not 
questions that can possibly arise. “Na- 
tional honor” and “vital interests” are 
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big-sounding terms, but when we look to 
their items they drop to nothing at all. 
It was to a very young lawyer that the 
judge replied, “The court must be sup- 
posed to know some law.” Mr. Roosevelt 
says an undisputed thing in a very 
solemn way when he declares that these 
questions must not be arbitrated. True, 
they must not, for they cannot. 


In Brief 


SPREADEAGLE AND MUCKRAKE. 
July 4, 1893. 

Parade: The Thirteen Original States in 
white dresses on a float followed by 
Continental Soldiers and Minutemen 
on foot. 

Hon. Hezekiah Sproggs, Why America is 

’ the Greatest of Nations. 

Hon. Patrick O’Ryan, The Effete Mon- 
archies of Europe. 

Reading of the Declaration of Independence. 

Song, America. 

Hon. David Jones, Our Guardianship of 
Liberty and the Manifest Destiny of 
the New World. 

Hon. John Smith, The Fairest Crown of the 
Premier Country on God’s Footstool: 
Our Yankee Girls. 

Song, Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. 

Grand Display of Fireworks. 

Pink Lemonade and Sponge Cake Prepared 
by the Ladies. 


July 4, 1913. 

Pageant: Attack on the Police by Strikers 
and Unemployed. 

Hon. Moses Levinson, What We May Learn 
from Europe. 

Hon. Antonio Marconi, Corrupt City Gov- 
ernment: The Weakness of Our Allegéd 
Democracy. 

Readings from Oskimovitch’s “The Class 
War.” . 

Song, The International. 

Hon. Wilhelm Hardenburg, Our Failure in 
the Philippines. 

Hon. Hakodate Nogi, The Causes of “Aimar- 
ican Non-Productiveness in Science, 
Att and Literature. 

Song, Marseillaise. 

Tango and Turkey Trot. 

Frankfurters and Beer. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt, we see by the 
papers, is playing Camille in Tokyo and 
Cleopatra in New York this week. Quite 
possibly, too, she is on the stage as Phédre 
in Fiji and La Tosca in Capetown. A mul- 
tiple personality; such is the magic of the 
movies, 
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The Banana Trade 


The Rapid Growth of Caribbean Commerce and Its Importance 
to the United States 


By Chester Lloyd Jones 


National ‘habits change but slowly. 
Our grandmothers cultivated tomatoes in 
their flower gardens.. They did not use 
them as vegetables. Indian corn is still 
considered by the majority of. English- 
men as “food for animals, not for men.” 
Frenchmen still find no comfort in rock- 
ing chairs and Germans are only now 
learning to discard the straight-handled 
ax. But with time new and better ways 
of doing things prevail and new sorts of 
foods and new habits win their way into 
our lives. Tobacco, the solace of the 
American Indian, is now smoked from 
South Africa to Norway and Japan, and 
the potato has become so identified with 
a country other than its original habitat 
that perhaps the majority of us usually 
think of it as a native Irish plant. Or- 
iginally an American product, it’ now 


Courtesy of the United Fruit Company 


helps feed the world. For many countries 
it has become a staple crop, a failure in 
which would seriously disturb the na- 
tional dietary. 

A similar role is about to be played by 
the. neglected banana, which from Mex- 
ico to Brazil and the south seas is con- 
sumed in enormous quantities and forms 
for millions of people the staple article 
of diet. Heretofore its role in the dietary 
of Northern peoples has been negligible, 
but the rapid expansion in its use shows 
that it is destined to become a factor in 
the sustenance of an increasing number 
of peoples. 

Forty years ago the fruit was not 
known outside the region in which it was 
raised. It is got known today to the great 
majority of #uropeans..In the minds of 
most American children bananas suggest 
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Italians, but the Italian child knows them 
not. Even in Spain they are still a 
curiosity. 

America preceded Europe in realiza- 
tion of the value of the banana mainly 
because of location. When sailing ships 
and slow-going tramp vessels were the 
only means of communication between 
the banana regions and Europe, the fruit 
could not be marketed on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Under the old conditions, 
even in the American trade, tho the fruit 
was picked green, a slow voyage or un- 
usually hot weather might ripen it too 
rapidly and bring the cargo to port unfit 
for use. In fact until voyages could be 
undertaken for bananas alone so that the 
trip would not be interrupted by stops at 
ports of call none but occasional ship- 
ments as an addition to the regular cargo 
could be ventured. Production was influ- 
enced not by the foreign market, but by 
the local demand; the surplus went to 
fatten pigs. 


Courtesy of the United Fruit Company 


LOADING BANANAS 
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The American market for bananas was 
developed largely thru the efforts of Cap- 
tain L. D. Baker, a skipper engaged in 
the trade between northern South Amer- 
ica and Boston. About forty years ago on 
a trip to Jamaica for bamboo he took on 
a few bunches of bananas. The curious 
fruit found a ready sale and the captain 
later made regular voyages in the “Eun- 
ice P. Newcomb,” a schooner of 120 tons, 
to carry bananas to Boston. The business 
grew; a company, L. D. Baker & Co., was 
formed to develop the trade. Later by 
a merger with other firms the name was 
changed to the Boston Fruit Company 
and still later to the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Meanwhile the trade itself was revolu- 
tionized, the banana came to be an article 
of diet rather than a luxury. The new 
demand necessitated enlarging the plan- 
tations, and when this still did not insure 
a constant supply, the companies took 
over the raising of the fruit on planta- 





ON THE NORTHERN RAILROAD OF COSTA RICA 


They are carried by rail to Limon, the Atlantic port of Costa Rica, where they are shipped to New York 


by steamer. 
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tions of their own. As the market and 
supply grew new methods of shipment 
developed. Steamships replaced the old 
sailing vessels and refrigerating appara- 
tus made the ripening process indepen- 
dent of the weather. This in turn broad- 
ened the area in which the fruit could be 
marketed and prompted the extension of 
the trade to Europe. The nature of the 
industry necessitates large investment in 
plantations, docks, ships and marketing 
facilities so that the greater portion of 
the trade has naturally fallen into the 
hands of large organizations. 

The source of supply continues to be 
the countries of the Caribbean, especially 
Central America and Jamaica, which 
alone produces one-third of the total 
bananas exported. Efforts are now being 
made to increase the cultivation in other 
Caribbean islands and northern South 
America, where a German company has 
purchased large plantations. The size of 
the trade is indicated by the following 
figures. The Caribbean exported in 1911, 
52,936,963 bunches, averaging 140 ba- 
nanas to the bunch. In 1912 the United 
States, which consumes over 85 per cent 
of all bananas exported, took 44,452,939 
bunches of bananas or about 300 for 
each family, counting five persons to a 
family. In other words, of the bananas 
exported the United States consumes 
five times as much as all the rest of the 
world combined. 

But European countries are beginning 
to realize the value of this food supply. 
England has looked with growing con- 
cern upon the economic dependence of 
the West Indies upon the United States. 
She realizes that her colonies there are 
being absorbed by the United States 
economically even tho they are secure 
politically as English possessions. Jamai- 
ca especially seemed destined to become 
completely dependent for her prosperity 
upon a favorable tariff rate in the United 
States. Cargo lots of bananas were 
shipped to American ports as early as 
the late sixties; in the first decade of the 
twentieth century they constituted the 
island’s chief export. To check this 
Americanization of the islands there was 
organized in 1900 a subsidized line of 
steamers whose object was to develop 
the banana trade with England. Since 
then another private line has also en- 
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tered this branch of commerce. The re- 
sult is that Great Britain has sprung 
into the second rank among banana-con- 
suming nations. Meanwhile, other Euro- 
pean countries began to take large ship- 
ments. Germany, which consumed only 
320 metric tons of bananas in 1899 took 
35,376 tons in 1912. In 1912, too, large 
shipments began to be made to France 
and Holland. A single line now operates 
seventeen steamers in the European ba- 
nana trade, carrying thither an average 
of 100,000 bunches per week. 

The rapid increase in banana consump- 
tion which is now in process has conse- 
quences which can at present be meas- 
ured only by conjecture. If the rapid rise 
in demand continues—as it seems almost 
sure to do—the economic and political 
condition of the Caribbean will be pro- 
foundly affected. Once the most prized 
of British colonial possessions, the West 
Indies have languished for half a cen- 
tury, and their future has seemed doubt- 
ful even to imperialistic English states- 
men. It was realized that the opening of 
the Panama Canal would again place 
them on one of the world’s great trade 
highways, but only recently has the pos- 
sibility of an economic regeneration 
from within come to be realized. Should 
the banana plantations continue to pros- 
per, British statesmen now see a time in 
the not far distant future when quite 
aside from their importance as ports of 
call and coaling stations, the British 
West Indies will again be the source of 
a great food supply for the mother 
country, more important than they were 
during the palmiest days of slave labor 
and the muscovado sugar industry. 
Doubtless England among European 
countries will profit most by the coming 
changes, but the benefit to the French 
and Dutch possessions on the mainland 
of South America cannot fail to be im- 
portant. Nor will the advantage be con- 
fined to those countries which possess 
colonies in the region, for in these days 
when so large a part of our trade is in- 
ternational, all the countries of Europe 
will increasingly come to rely on the 
West Indian food supply. 

The reflex effect upon the Caribbean it- 
self is unmistakable. New industries will 
put new life into colonial enterprise. 
Capital will be attracted, in fact is al- 
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ready making large outlays in banana 
plantations in Central America, Jamaica, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo and Colombia. The 
extensive German plantings in the latter 
country come into bearing for the first 
time in 1913. Growing industries furnish 
labor and will be an influence working 
for better standards of living—a result 
already noticeable in the banana regions 
of Central America. 

Economic prosperity will have two ef- 
fects upon the republics of the Carib- 
bean. Internally the new industry will 
create greater resources for public rev- 
enues which, if not abused, as has been 
so often the case in the past, will furnish 
means for the more efficient maintenance 
of order. Investment of capital by for- 
eigners, too, increases the interest of 
foreign countries in the maintenance of 
internal peace. No country is content to 
see its citizens who have invested capital 
abroad continually pillaged by revolu- 
tions without principle and without end. 
If the republics do not voluntarily recog- 
nize their duty to maintain order and 
protect property from wanton destruc- 
tion the diplomatic pressure exerted 
upon them to do so will certainly become 
increasingly insistent. 

Not less important than the develop- 
ment of a new food supply and the re- 
established economic balance of the Ca- 
ribbean will be the political consequences 
of the growth of the banana trade. We 
have been so preoccupied with the im- 
portance of the Panama Canal and the 
readjustments which its completion will 
necessitate in international affairs that 
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we have lately overlooked the possible 
economic importance of the countries ly- 
ing on the Atlantic side of the isthmus. 
We have discounted the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations with 
them, not only because of their proxim- 
ity to the Panama Canal, but also be- 
cause of their own importance in our 
trade relations. 

The relations of the United States to 
Caribbean countries are, of course, far 
more important than those of any Eu- 
ropean power. Our connections with 
them, due to our proximity and to our 
established national policy concerning 
foreign interference in this region, make 
their affairs more important to us than 
those of any other group of countries. 
Heretofore our position and the fact that 
we were the only customer for the chief 
product of a number of them have given 
us a peculiar success in holding a posi- 
tion of primacy in their trade. The ad- 
vantages from both these conditions are 
now about to disappear. The Panama 
Canal will put the Caribbean coasts in 
easy touch with the trade routes of the 
world, and the rapidly increasing be- 
nana trade of Europe will open up an- 
other avenue of intercourse with our 
chief trade competitors. 

If America is to hold in the Caribbean 
the position she has heretofore occupied 
by force of circumstances, it must be, to 
a larger degree than in the past, by the 
establishment of good understanding 
and a reputation for uniform fair deal- 
ing. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


From All the Fools Who Went Before 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


From all the fools who went before 
I learned a wealth of wit! 

For over Wisdom’s darkest door 
Some fool a lamp had lit. 


Ye shun, O Sages over-wise, 
Experience’s school, 

And lose the lore—for which he dies— 
Gained by some gallant fool! 


Whitesboro, N. Y. 
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The Problem of Ulster 


By Sydney Brooks 


{Mr. Brooks has long been a friend of readers of THE INDEPENDENT. His book on Aspects of 
the Irish Question was reviewed on December 26, 1912. His more recent contributions include ar- 
ticles on “Justin McCarthy,” May 16, 1912, and the “British Insurance Act,’”’ July 18, 1912. For 
our own position, see the editorial columns of April 18, 1912; January 23, 1913, and June 26, 1913. 
Dr. Schapiro wrote in our May 29, 1913, issue on “The Election of the Irish Parliament.’—EpiTor. ] 


On June 10 the Home Rule bill, re- 
introduced under the terms of the Par- 
liament act, passed the British House of 
Commons by a majority of ninety-eight. 
The effect of the Parliament act, I may 
perhaps be allowed to remind my Ameri- 
can readers, was to convert the veto of 
the Upper House into a suspensory veto, 
limited for all operative purposes to two 
years. It provided that any measure 
which, within not less than two years of 
its introduction, is adopted by the House 
of Commons in three consecutive ses- 
sions, and in each of those sessions is 
rejected by the House of Lords, shall 
automatically become law. The Home 
Rule bill was first brought forward in 
the House of Commons on April 12 of 
last year. It passed thru all its stages 
in the popular chamber and was then 
sent to the House of Lords, where it was 
unceremoniously thrown out. In the old 
days its defeat in the Lords would not 
only have been fatal to its prospects, but 
would have precipitated a General Elec- 
tion. Under the provisions of the Parlia- 
ment act, however, it still survives; it 
has been again brought forward in, and 
again adopted by, the House of Com- 
mons; and it is now on its way to the 
House of Lords, where for a second time 
it will assuredly be voted down. Each 
session, assuming that the Liberals are 
still in office, the same process will be 
gone through once more, and when it is 
completed, the Home Rule bill will be- 
come law. On June 10, therefore, one 
may say that this important measure 
completed another stage in its highly 
perilous and exciting journey to the 
statute book. Whether it will last the 
full course and reach its ultimate mark 
is a matter on which one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s, and on which, 
for my part, I do not propose to hazard 
any prediction. 

The same papers that chronicled the 
success, such as it is, of the cause of 


Irish self-government, chronicled also 
the seizure in London of a consignment 
of rifles intended for Ulster. This is, I 
believe, the second seizure of the kind 
that has been made, and there are cer- 
tain to be more to follow. For whether 
Ulster will really fight or not she cer- 
tainly believes she is going to fight and 
has for a year or more been making 
preparations to that end. The govern- 
ment is doubtless very well informed as 
to the arming and drilling that is going 
on, and as to the spirit behind these 
activities. Very little secret is made of 
them. We have, indeed, in Ireland at this 
moment the curious spectacle of a com- 
munity openly proclaiming its intention 
to resist by force of arms a bill that is 
still being debated by the Imperial Par- 
liament. It has not yet become law; no 
wrong or injury of any kind has been 
done them; every conceivable safeguard 
has been inserted in the provisions for 
the protection of their interests and the 
appeasement or removal of their fears 
or anxieties; none the less they are push- 
ing on their military arrangements, and 
every Unionist M. P. who spoke in the 
debate that ended on June 10 warned the 
government that these Ulster stalwarts 
were to be taken seriously, and that the 
passage and enforcement of the Home 
Rule bill would bring the kingdom to the 
very brink of civil war. 

Undoubtedly, but for Ulster, home 
rule today would have little to fear. In 
the past five and twenty years the at- 
titude of the British public towards the 
problem of Irish government has changed 
entirely. The old emotions have weak- 
ened almost to vanishing point. There 
is today a frank recognition of the evils 
which English rule has inflicted upon 
Ireland. There is an honest desire to 
make reparation. There is an effort, 
almost pathetic in its futility, to under- 
stand the Irish character. The old bitter- 
ness and rancor have almost wholly dis- 
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appeared. The foolish taunt that the 
Irish are unfit for self-government is no 
longer heard. The fear of home rule pro- 
ducing, or giving rein to, a régime of 
religious intolerance has been dispelled 
by the repeated demonstrations that in 
Ireland bigotry and the persecuting 
spirit are a Protestant monopoly. The 
“loyalism” of Ulster, again, no longer 
makes its old appeal. We know more 
about it today in England than we did 
in the eighties; its origin and sincerity 
are not quite so much above suspicion as 
they used to be, and British simple- 
mindedness finds it difficult today to be 
moved by protestations of devotion to the 
Crown and Empire that are accompanied 
by preparations for active rebellion. 
Moreover, the constitutional objection to 
home rule has inevitably lost something 
of its significance. We have seen of late 
the British constitution so buffeted and 
disrupted that one more blow, one more 
derangement, seems almost a trivial 
matter. 

A new generation, in short, has grown 
up with a new outlook, and knowing 
little or nothing of the catchwords and 
fears that so passionately stirred the 
country twenty-five years ago. And this 
generation, being more democratic, is 
more in sympathy with the struggle of 
a people to realize itself; and being more 
imperial, is more conscious of the loss 
of imperial power and vitality and unity 
that is the result of Irish discontent; 
and being more sensitive, is more quick 
to comprehend and more anxious to re- 
move this black and stupid blot on the 
British name. The lesson, moreover, of 
South African pacification has sunk deep 
into its consciousness; it has seen what 
a splendid fruit of appeasement and 
gratitude, even under the most adverse 
circumstances, may be had from a policy 
of trusting a nation, instead of trying to 
dragoon it. The bugaboo of separation 
has been deprived of its terrors, and 
Englishmen today perceive that Ireland 
could not if she would, and would not 
if she could, be free of the British con- 
nection. The comparative quiescence of 
Ireland, the absence of crime and out- 
rage, has had, too, its effect, and it has 
not been easy for Unionists to denounce 
home rule with anything like the old 
full-bearded ferocity when they are 
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widely believed to have meditated, during 
the late Mr. George Wyndham’s secre- 
taryship,. some measure of devolution 
themselves, and when only a year or so 
ago one Unionist journal after another 
was pleading for “an open mind on the 
reopened question,” and considering 
without dismissing the possibility of a 
representative convention on the whole 
problem of Irish government. 

But if time has modified most and 
revolutionized some of the aspects of . 
the Irish question, it has left the prob- 
lem of Northeast Ulster substantially un- 
affected; and in attempting to assess the 
magnitude and significance of that prob- 
lem it seems to me useful to remember 
not only that parties are invariably most 
extreme when most conscious of their 
weakness, but also that by some queer 
fatality myopic politics and far-seeing 
commerce often go together. There is 
nothing in this respect exceptional about 
Ulster. For a thoroly superficial and un- 
enlightened view of British problems the 
prosperous city man may nearly always 
be relied upon. Wall Street is the last 
spot in the United States where one 
would think of looking for political com- 
mon sense, and the Belfast manufacturer 
is in a way true to type when he dis- 
plays his incapacity for envisaging the 
Irish question from any but a single and 
highly distorted angle. Outside of busi- 
ness the Belfast Unionist seems hardly 
to reason at all. “We will not have home 
rule,” he shouts, in his harsh northern 
brogue; and that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, settles the matter. For matters 
of money making he is a keen and un- 
clouded reasoner, and the city of his 
idolatry is unquestionably the emblem of. 
a magnificent conquest over inconceivable 
odds. The splendid energy, fearlessness, 
force and tenacity which have made Bel- 
fast what it is, a city of inexhaustible 
industrial marvels, are qualities not to 
be gainsaid. Perhaps nowhere in the 
world do 350,000 people produce so much 
wealth as there. To grant them that, and 
to realize its weight, is to understand in 
part their attitude and instincts towards 
the five-sixths of Ireland that is rural, 
Catholic, chimneyless, and from their 
standpoint, moribund. If Chicago were 
planted in lower Quebec, how would it 
feel and act towards its hinterland? 
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There is little community of interests or 
sympathies between themselves and the 
rest of Ireland that Belfast and London- 
derry can be brought to feel or acknowl- 
edge. All that they ask of the rest of 
Ireland, indeed, is to be let alone. Their 
trade relations with it, while consider- 
able, are small by comparison with their 
relations with the outside world, and 
scarcely mitigate at all their political at- 
titude; Ireland is their workshop, but 
only in a relatively very small degree 
their market; they are intensely con- 
scious of their separateness; and they 
sincerely believe that an Irish Parlia- 
ment, necessarily dominated by rural in- 
terests, would regard them and treat 
them as milch cows for the treasury. 

I believe that apprehension to be fan- 
tastic, but I acknowledge at once its re- 
spectability when compared with some of 
_the other influences that play upon the 
Ulster mind. There is nothing unnatural 
in an energetic and intensely commer- 
cialized community taking up an attitude 
of suspicion toward a change that must 
involve placing the predominant political 
power in the hands of farmers. But 
Ulster not only has its eyes on the count- 
ing house, but Popery on the brain. With 
all their hard-headedness, the rank and 
file of the Ulster “loyalists,” true to their 
Scottish origin, are a singularly emo- 
tional people. They still celebrate the 
Battle of the Boyne, and drink to the 
immortal memory of William III, as 
though the first were an event of yester- 
day and the second an active figure in 
present-day politics. They still speak of 
the Pope as tho a new Armada were 
on the point of sailing. “Were I to retort 
the abuse with which my own creed is 
daily bespattered,” says that able Na- 
tionalist, Professor Kettle, “I should de- 
scribe the Ulster Orangeman as the only 
victim of clerical obscurantism to be 
found in Ireland.” 

The hit is.a fair one, but the obscu- 
rantism of Ulster is more than “relig- 
ious.” It is a wild nightmare of hallu- 
cinations, in which Protestantism, land- 
lordism, Unionism and loyalty have come 
to be regarded as synonymous terms. The 
Unionists talk of the mob-ruled and con- 
vention-rigged opinion of Nationalist 
Ireland. But they should go to Ulster if 
they wish to see glib and fraudulent boss- 
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ism in excelsis, to Ulster where landlords 
and lawyers and manufacturers use the 
rawness of the Orange creed as a laugh- 
able stepping-stone to place and power, 
and where the very earnestness, virility 
and obstinate fidelity of the men who 
follow them make them the blind and 
artless dupes of their own prejudices. 
For the Ulster leaders one has next to 
no respect whatever; for the rank and 
file of their supporters, for the hard- 
bitten, taciturn, suspicious, simple- 
minded Orangeman of -the Cromwellian 
type—and there are not a few of him 
in Ulster—one has a very considerable 
respect. His political creed, to be sure, 
ought rather to be called a political cult, 
a compound of fears, instincts, hatreds 
and traditions, in which facts are meta- 
morphosed out of all semblance to reality. 
You can no more argue Irish questions 
with him than you can argue the race 
question with a Tennessee planter of the 
old school. But he is a fine fellow, even 
if he does believe with the most abso- 
lute honesty that home rule will take 
his farm from him or close his work- 
shop or eat up all his profits in taxes, 
or force him to attend mass or dissolve 
his marriage by Papal decree. He moves 
in a world of hysterical unrealities, but 
he himself is profoundly real, and with 
complete sincerity believes himself to be 
about the last defender of freedom and 
Protestanism and the Crown in the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

This is the peculiarity of the Ulster 
“bluff’—that nine-tenths of it is uncon- 
scious. When a Belfast manufacturer ve- 
hemently exclaims: “No man shall call 
me a bigot; but if home rule comes I’ll 
sack every damned Catholic in my shop,” 
he is not being deliberately humorous. 
He is talking precisely as nature, train- 
ing and environment have taught him to 
talk; you could not, except by trepan- 
ning him, make him realize anything 
contradictory or inconsistent in his ut- 
terance; he is simply expressing the 
ordinary Belfast mind. But the Belfast 
mind is not the mind of all Ulster, or 
even of its Unionist and Protestant sec- 
tions. The farmers and traders of the 
kind portrayed by the sincere and patient 
art of Mr. Shan Bullock have no great 
affection for Belfast and would infinitely 
prefer to see Dublin the capital of that 
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self-governing Ireland which they know 
well enough to be near at hand. They are 
men of common sense, of sturdy char- 
acter, and, as a rule, superior physically, 
socially and in the manly qualities of 
their Catholic neighbors; they have 
always and sincerely feared and hated 
Rome, but they take no part in Orange 
fulminations nor have they any funda- 
mental hatred toward Catholics as such; 
they despise them, rather, as shiftless, 
lazy, seditious and priest-ridden; the as- 
cendency spirit still survives among 
them, and tho they will admit in private 
the inevitability of home rule, and tho 
they have no objection to self-govern- 
ment in itself, and are attached to the 
Union in strict proportion to the benefits 
they receive from it, pride prevents them 
from making their views public, from 
admitting defeat, from “evening them- 
selves down” to the level of those over 
whom they have lorded it for generations. 

For these Ulstermen, one must remem- 
ber, are not merely Protestants looking 
down on Catholics, but colonists despising 
the “natives.” The Ulsterman has the 
conviction of his superiority bred in his 
bones; he is one of the conquering race, 
a member of a higher caste and of a 
higher civilization. As such it is his 
privilege to be ignorant of many things, 
and most of all of himself. No Orange 
orator ever began his speech without as- 
suring his audience that they were the 
finest type, not merely of Irishmen, but 
of human beings. Nowadays, indeed, 
Ulstermen hardly trouble even to cheer 
so obvious a truism. They have the un- 
mixed, unsophisticated, unconscious arro- 
gance of men who have never been told, 
and most certainly have never imagined, 
that they are not infinitely better than 
their neighbors. If they were led by men 
of their own kidney, they would be for- 
midable people to deal with. But Ulster 
has not yet produced a _ constructive 
statesman or one with nerve enough to 
play the game thru. They talked as 
loudly about Catholic emancipation, and 
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with the same metaphors, as now; they 
were as eager to die in the last ditch to 
prevent the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church as they are to prevent home rule; 
and then, as now, they brought forward 
threats of rebellion as proofs of their 
unexceptionable loyalty. The fact that 
nothing came of it all does not mean that 
they were bluffing. Then, as now, they de- 
luded many people, but themselves most 
of all. : 

Historically, in short, there is good 
ground for skepticism as to the possi- 
bility of home rule, if and when it comes, 
being resisted by force of arms. That 
there will be a tremendous fuss is cer- 
tain; that there will be sporadic rioting 
and bloodshed is extremely probable; but 
whether there will be anything in the 
nature of an armed rebellion or whether 
“loyal” Ulster will organize a provisional 
government of its own and oppose the 
collection of taxes by the Imperial Par- 
liament is a matter of surmise merely. 
Belfast, of course, is the danger point, 
and already between two and three 
thousand Catholic employees in the ship- 
yards have been driven out of employ- 
ment by their Protestant fellow work- 
men. There is something like a reign of 
terror in the capital of the “Black 
North,” with a rabid sectarian bigotry 
and an intense social contempt as its ap- 
propriate foundations. But when one 
asks whom Ulster is going to fight or 
how the four counties that are pre- 
dominantly Protestant are to band them- 
selves into a government by themselves, 
one gets no very satisfactory or intel- 
ligible answer. All the materials for an 
explosion are asindoubtedly there, but 
whether it will take place and what form 
it will assume, nobody knows. Mean- 
while the possibility that the Home Rule 
bill can only be put in force by the use 
of coercion and at the price of a fierce 
civil commotion is undoubtedly causing 
some anxious misgivings in the minds of 
its Liberal supporters. 

London, June 1). 











My Companions the Trees 


By E. P 


our “Tree N umber” 


panionship as our “Nature Editor,” 


When I was a boy I liked best the 
apple tree, ideal in bloom, both for frag- 
rance and beauty. It was grand for a 
boy to climb into and be half smothered 
with the sweetness, while the orioles 
jabbered about his head, and the robins 
went on building their nests in crotches. 
Better yet was it, in October, to look up 
into the trees, with great red Spitzen- 
burgs looking down at you: by the hun- 
dreds, and gently swinging back and 
forth in the Southborn breeze. Any of 
the fruit trees will do, especially those 
that belong in the rosacee family. I 
climbed the cherry tree for my first 
poems, and I like them still. 

When in school, I think I liked best 
the hemlocks, our native New York ever- 
green, and this was partly because Chief 
Sconondoah pointed to those very trees, 
a great group of them standing on the 
hill that overlooked my father’s house, 
when he said: “I am an aged hemlock! 
The winds of a hundred winters have 
whistled thru my boughs!” I love the 
hemlocks still, as the most graceful of 
all the evergreens that clothe the sloping 
sides of our glens, and then stand crown- 
ing the highest knolls, until struck one 
after another by lightning flashes. 

When mating season touched the ado- 
lescent years, I noted most often the 
charm of wedded trees like the Kentucky 
coffee; where the male spreads out his 
spicy arms, full of love, over the lawn, 
while the female tree, chaste and slender 
and clean, stands not far away, lovingly 
wedded; for trees, like folk, need love. 
Then it was that I began to find the 
thought of sex in and thru all living 
things. The strawberries that I hunted 
were sometimes barren for love. So it 
was that soon I found that the better 
part of farming was the marrying of 
one thing to another—cross breeding 
they call it. But, indeed, it is curious to 
see these women among the trees carry- 
ing all the babes in their arms. 

When the years of dreaming and build- 
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[That we have many tree-lovers among our subscribers was proved by the welcome given to 
of June 6. Not many, however, can claim so long and continuous a com- 
Mr. Powell.—EbirTor. } 


ing came on, and I liked wandering by 
moonlight, I found the glory of such a 
tree as the thornless gledischia, for its 
delicate foliage wonderfully sifted the 
moonbeams at midnight and whispered 
mysteries. One need not study Nature 
long to find that there are trees for the 
night as well as trees for the day; this 
locust is hardly the tree for noonday at 
all, but be sure to have a seat under it at 
midnight. 

When youngsters came, and there was 
company for my vacations, then I began 
to like best the maples on the big lawn, 
and perhaps still better the broad-armed 
beech, which let its limbs down close to 
the ground. It was there, or it was in 
the living arbors made of arbor vite, 
where we swung our hammocks, and it 
was there that I was obliged to be the 
inventor of stories, but listener also to 
prattling questions. We liked well to 
stroll about, hand in hand, and just name 
things. Vacations still were changing, 
and a few years later “we” filled up the 
hours playing croquet or pitching quoits 
under the white elm, or in the plum gar- 
den, and resting by times in the living 
arbor. 

Walking on, I had come to that time 
of life when one must know where his 
dollars come from, and not so much how 
to spend them. Then it was that I learned 
to cover the cherry trees from the robins, 
sparing them only enough for them- 
selves and their nestlings. All around me 
grew the great rosacee family; and more 
and more it sheltered and fed me. There 
were over eighty kinds of apples, over 
twenty of pears, over forty of plums, and 
under the twenty sorts of cherry trees 
there grew the strawberries, and side by 
side with them the raspberries—alto- 
gether a wonderful family. Not less than 
a dozen sorts of birds, including the 
wood thrushes and Wilson’s thrush and 
other rare fellows, as well as the robins 
and catbirds, homed it with me. 

The trees that I had planted in youth 
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had grown to need the trimmer’s art, and 
there were long rows of white ash down 
the hillside, while the wild cherries 
fronted a grove of butternuts. The yel- 
low-breasted woodpeckers killed all of my 
white weeping birches, but we saved the 
tall stumps to hold bluebird houses, and 
in these many a little nestling spent his 
earlier years, while his parents helped 
to keep my gardens and lawns clean of 
destructive insects. I learned to associate 
myself warmly with bird homes and with 
the birds as allies. 

At eighty, I stroll under my pines in 
Florida, which lift their heavy heads 
eighty feet above me, while long tresses 
of moss hang down as weather vanes. Or 
at Clinton, if I chose, I am still embow- 
ered with grape vines, and I take pride 
in the lawns, where the superb symmetry 
of Norway maples mates well with the 
still spreading beeches. They made me 
work when young, but for all these fifty 
years they have been growing for me and 
have borne fruit and nuts for me. 

When I go North I can still cordially 
visit with some of the trees that were 
companions of my boyhood. There still 
remains one of the old apple trees planted 
in 1791, by Dominie Kirkland, mission- 
ary to the Oneidas. Last summer a huge 
automobile, a witless affair, but repre- 
sentative of modern life, ran its head 
into my ancient monarch; but the old 
timer stood its ground right well, as I 
think it will for another half century— 
against all autos or whatever may follow 
them. 

It is a curious life that one lives with 
the trees; for one of them he will tap 
for sugar, another he will climb for his 
apples or oranges, while he cuts another 
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for fuel. They are not only companions 
and friends, but without them we can 
scarcely make our living. I do not think 
that we know them any more than they 
know us. There are queer sympathies in 
this world. 

Able still to stand erect, and watch the 
growing of my trees, I like to climb the 
Harding Hill, and right beside a lonely 
linden, a tree that has outlived two gen- 
erations, and seems good for another, 
right there I feel most at home. Neither 
of us have many of our old companions 
left. Old linden, which of us will go first? 

Winter seems to come oftener nowa- 
days, and one needs more windbreaks 
and hedges. Naked trees are very com- 
panionable when one has become ac- 
quainted with them. I advise you to study 
bare limbed trees, not to know more of 
old age, but to make the most of their 
companionship. Better yet, if in your 
riper life you can spend your days where 
the trees do not shed their leaves, only 
one by one. I wish the whole world might 
be a Florida during those months that 
chill the blood and lessen the power to 
resist disease. Death here under the mag- . 
nolias and oranges is unnatural; it does 
not seem to be a part of Nature’s pro- 
vision. 

“Oft have I sat on boll of great-armed 
beech, 

Whose nut-full arms arched o’er my head; 

And felt its life and mine were somehow 
one, 

And oft from pine to royal oak have walked 

And felt their presence as the breath of 
friend. 

In treeless deserts no man lives, but hastes 

To loving forests, where sweet fountains 
leap, 

Life-giving, from their rocky cavern’s deep.” 

Sorrento, Florida. 
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The Wave Theory of History 


An Explanation of the Cause of Periodic Alternations in Finance and 
Politics 
By Wilhelm Ostwald 


: [Professor Ostwald is one of the few great investigators who have the ability—and the in- 
clination—to explain scientific principles in a way comprehensible to the general reader. He has 
written some of the most abstruse and some of the most popular of all books on chemistry. He 
resigned the chair of chemistry at Leipzig University a few years ago to take up the profession 
of “practical idealist’ and to apply to life the lessons he had learned in the laboratory. The follow- 
ing article was written expressly for THE INDEPENDENT and put into English by Thomas Seltzer, 
the translator of Ostwald’s Natural Philosophy. One of Professor Ostwald’s lay-sermons on 
“Efficiency” was published in our issue of October 19, 1911, and a sketch of his life and philosophy 
by Edwin E. Slosson in that of May 2, 1912.—Ep1Tor.] 


There are two qualities that go to the 
making of an effective statesman; he 
must be able to foresee his country’s fu- 
ture; and he must be able so to trans- 
form conditions as to make that foreseen 
future the best possible for his country. 

The first requirement seems to tran- 
scend human power. With a knowledge 
of what will happen in the future we can 
manage to adjust our actions according- 
ly. But how can man become possest of 
the divine prerogative, how obtain the 
gift of prophecy? In the past it was 
thought that man was not naturally en- 
dowed with such power, but had to ac- 
quire it thru a supernatural agency. 
Today we have no reason for such an as- 
sumption. We no longer leave the success 
of our crops and the development of use- 
ful characters in domestic animals to the 
agency of field-gods and other higher 
powers. With the aid of science we are 
able to determine the conditions neces- 
sary to bring about the desired results. 
In this way we have learned to foretell 
the future in numerous other fields, es- 
pecially in the technical sciences. No 
large enterprise of a technical or indus- 
trial nature is undertaken nowadays 
without a very comprehensive knowlelge 
of what its future is to be. We are not 
afraid to invest millions of dollars in a 
work which at the moment when the ex- 
penditure is determined upon has no oth- 
er existence than a prophecy in the form 
of calculations and drawings made by en- 
gineers. But we know for a certainty 
that when the directions in the calcula- 
tions and blueprints are carried out, a 
structure will arise possessing all the 
foretold properties, whether it be a 
bridge, a steamship, or an electrical 
plant, 


While in the technical pursuits prophe- 
cies of this sort have been developed to 
an extraordinary -degree of accuracy, it 
is somewhat more difficult to gain fore- 
knowledge and power of prophecy in the 
commercial economic world. That is why 
the few who possess this quality to a 
greater extent than others, those who are 
able to foresee the future with greater 
certainty than others, easily achieve eco- 
nomic superiority. They conduct their 
transactions in accordance with their 
prophetic capacity, and so are able to 
pocket greater gains than their competi- 
tors. 

We are wont to speak of such persons 
as possessing a certain peculiar sense or 
knack rather than a clear and sure fore- 
knowledge. This is especially the case in 
politics, where the power to foresee is re- 
garded as extremely rare and still more 
uncertain, and must be regarded so, if 
we take the actual circumstances into ac- 
count. 

Now, upon what does this ability to 
see into the future depend? Why is it so 
variously developed? Are the engineers 
who can so surely calculate the future in 
advance more gifted or endowed with 
deeper insight than the merchants and 
statesmen among whom the factor of un- 
certainty is so great and keeps growing 
ever greater? No, on the contrary. The 
prophecies of engineers appear to us self- 
evident trifles within the reach of every 
ordinarily endowed person who has ac- 
cuired the requisite technical knowl- 
edge. It is rather in the economic or po- 
litical field that the power of foreseeing 
is regarded as a special and in some 
ways a mysterious gift. If we examine 
into the relations common to all these 
provinces, we arrive at the conclusion 
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that it is not so much a matter of special 
individual endowment as of differences 
in the amount of knowledge we possess 
in each. We can reckon out in advance 
every detail of an electrical plant; and 
when it is constructed and the motors 
are set going, our dynamos will do ex- 
actly the work they were intended to do 
up to within a slight fraction. The rea- 
son is that we know precisely the laws 
upon which the work of turbines and 
steam-engines as well as dynamos and 
transformers depend, so that all we need 
do is make our arrangements according 
to these laws. The desired and foreseen 
result is sure to be obtained with ac- 
curacy and precision. In other depart- 
ments, the economic and political, for 
example, natural laws are far less gen- 
erally known. Hence the possibility of 
foretelling is correspondingly limited. 
Now, how do natural laws enable us to 
foretell the future? The answer is so 
simple that I almost hesitate to repeat 
it. However, for the sake of making the 
connection clear I will explain the main 
points. Natural laws are statements of 
the way in which phenomena of nature 
take place and the way in which one 
phenomenon depends upon another. They 
do not prescribe what is to happen; 
they tell what actually happens. The 
more exact our knowledge of the natural 
laws in any given branch, the more ex- 
actly will they tell what the results of a 
given system will be; and inversely, what 
systems—for example, machines, shafts 
or wheels—must be constructed in order 
to obtain a desired result. That is the 
character common to all scientific work. 
When a scientific investigation has led 
to the enunciation of a natural law, it 
enables men to make prophecies in that 
particular field. Both are so closely con- 
‘nected that the ability to make prophecies 
must be designated as the peculiar and 
indispensable characteristic of all true 
science. All knowledge which does not 
give such power of prophecy, directly or 
indirectly, does not belong to real science. 
It must be relegated to the extensive 
province of human curiosity or of schol- 
asticism, must be regarded as a pseudo- 
science. At best, it will take on life only 
when we succeed in establishing a con- 
nection between it and actual events, so 
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that in some form it can be utilized for 
foretelling the future. 

As has been said, a great many of the 
natural laws of physical and chemical, of 
thermal, electrical and mechanical phe- 
nomena are known. Hence in these 
branches on their technical side it is pos- 
sible to make far reaching and detailed 
prophecies. On the other hand, the laws 
of the economic processes are much less 
known, and even less is known of the 
political laws, the laws of the evolution 
of states. Here the laws, which no doubt 
exist, are so hidden behind the manifold 
individual phenomena, that many prom- 
inent historians deny the reign of law 
in human evolution altogether. 

Historians of this type, however, are 
really not so skeptical as they make 
themselves out to be. If you call their 
attention to the fact that all history un- 
mistakably exhibits an oscillatory or 
wave movement, that historical events 
all manifest a general characteristic, a 
tendency to alternate rise and fall, de- 
veloping in chronological sequence first 
in one direction, then in the opposite 
direction, and after a time repeat the 
movement—if you show them this, hardly 
one of them will deny the existence of 
such relations. To be sure, you will find 
a tendency to regard this wave law in his- 
torical ‘phenomena as something quite 
mysterious and inaccessible to sober in- 
vestigation, the agency of some higher 
spirit in history whose rhythmical 
heart-beat produces this rhythm in the 
historical process. 

It is my object to show that this mys- 
tical conception of history is not a scien- 
tific one. It represents a pre-scientific 
stage, which on a higher level of develop- 
ment will be replaced by a scientific con- 
ception. Such a conception can be ob- 
tained by proving that the law of his- 
torical oscillations is not a special law 
of historical phenomena alone, but that 
it is a special application of a much more 
general law, applicable to all possible phe- 
nomena, which answer to certain very 
simple and general conditions. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show, for example, 
that all biological phenomena are regu- 
lated by a similar rhythm. From the 
heart-beats to the yearly periods of 
growth, and the change from birth to 
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death, we find in living organisms of all 
kinds an ever-recurring periodicity. Our 
solar system and other cosmic systems, 
about whose movements we learn from 
astronomy, are also subject to the same 
law of general rhythm. 

I obtained my first insight into how 
general this law of periodicity is in phe- 
nomena in which the element of time 
enters in my specialty, chemistry, when 
a number of years ago I was investi- 
gating certain chemical reactions, in 
which time enters as a factor. Since these 
processes are very strongly influenced by 
temperature, I first had to construct 
thermostats, that is, apparatus in which 
the temperature is kept constant. This 
is done, as every chemist knows, by heat- 
ing a large vessel with water over a gas 
burner. But the gas must pass thru 
a regulator so contrived that when the 
temperature in the vessel rises too high 
the supply: of gas is diminished by the 
expansion of a liquid, and the tempera- 
ture drops. After the drop in temperature 
the regulator acts in the opposite direc- 
tion; there is a greater flow of gas and 
the vessel is heated to a higher tem- 
perature. The course is again reversed 
and so on. The fluctuations thus arising 
are greater or smaller, according to the 
sensitiveness of the regulator, and accu- 
rate observation shows that the tem- 
perature cannot be kept absolutely con- 
stant, even with the most delicately re- 
sponsive regulators. It will always fluc- 
tuate back and forth in regular oscilla- 
tions about some medium temperature, 
altho the deviations can be made very 
slight. The instrument itself shows why 
this must be so. The regulator is so con- 
structed that when the temperature rises 
too high, it diminishes the flow of gas, 
when it falls too low, it increases the 
flow of gas. Therefore, since the regula- 
tor requires a certain difference in tem- 
perature to bring it into action, it can 
only correct existing deviations, but can- 
not preserve the temperature at exactly 
the right point. For the regulator is not 
active then. It begins its work only when 
the temperature has departed from that 
point one way or the other. 

This is unavoidable, because every 
regulator “lags,” as we say in technical 
slang. It begins to functionate only after 
that condition appears which the regu- 
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lator is designed to overcome. We can 
imagine that by a lucky chance we may 
obtain the very flame that will keep the 
temperature constant. Such a condition, 
however, could be maintained only were 
the temperature of the environment w 
remain unaltered. But, as a general rule, 
the temperature does not remain the 
same. If it were to do so, thermostats 
would be quite superfluous. When the 
surrounding temperature changes, when 
a draft drives the flame to one side, for 
example, thus lessening the heat, oscilla- 
tions in temperature about a middle 
value immediately set in. The wave-like 
rise and fall of temperature must, there- 
fore, be regarded as absolutely normal. 

What I said of thermostats is true of all 
machines provided with self-regulating 
devices to keep a certain condition within 
narrow limits around a middle, point. It 
is known, for example, that all steam 
engines have regulators, called govern- 
ors, designed to maintain the velocity 
constant by increasing or decreasing the 
supply of steam. On examining its action, 
we find that the governor too begins to 
work only when the velocity has risen 
above or fallen below the medium ve- 
locity. The governor, therefore, also 
lags, thus producing oscillatory varia- 
tions of velocity. Whatever apparatus 
we examine we find that the maintenance 
of a stationary condition by means of a 
regulator necessarily leads to a rise and 
fall of the regulated process, that is to 
say, to wave motion. . 

To convince ourselves that this prin- 
ciple is quite general, let us consider the 
well known laws of financial crises. If 
we study the economic history of a coun- 
try and note its prosperity in relation 
to time, we find characteristic wave 
movements, which in our age extend over 
a period of from eight to ten years. A 
period of great prosperity is succeeded 
by a period of depression, to be replaced 
in turn by prosperity, and so on. The 
cause of this is well known. In good 
times we produce too much. Thru the 
overstocking of the market the success 
of industrial undertakings is at first di- 
minished and then negatived. There fol- 
lows a limiting of production which is 
combined with economic losses. Produc- 
tion drops below the level of what is re- 
quired, and this again leads to a condi- 
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tion favorable for production. The wave 
rises, reaches its highest point, and then 
falls again to the negative side. It is 
also known that in the past these eco- 
nomic oscillations were very much 
greater than they are today. The reason 
is the high development of the stock ex- 
change, the growing ability of financiers 
to discount future events. That simply 
means that the regulator which tends to 
keep economic life at a constant hight has 
become more sensitive, that the power of 
foreseeing future events has grown 
keener and more exact. Thus, altho os- 
cillations can never be entirely prevented, 
they can be greatly reduced. 

lt is evident, then, that the wave law 
is not peculiar to physical, economic or 
biologic phenomena, but that it compre- 
hends them all, and has a much more 
general character. It is a phoronomic 
law, that is, a law which governs all 
phenomena subject to automatic regula- 
tion in which the element of time enters. 
All phenomena which so react upon their 
factors that on leaving a certain middle 
value in either direction they are driven 
back to it, must necessarily exhibit such 
oscillatory movements. 

To determine in advance the period 
and amplitude in such phenomena we 
must first know the kind of regulator 
we are dealing with. The more sensitive 
it is the smaller will be the amplitude 
of the waves. The period on the other 
hand depends upon the variability of the 
phenomenon. The.greater the inertia it 
possesses (the word inertia being used 
here in the most general sense), the 
longer will be the periods of the wave 
movement. 

In applying these principles to eco- 
nomic and political phenomena, the rela- 
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tions are complicated by the following 
factors: Machines like the thermostat 
and the steam engine are constrained in 
their movements. They are so constructed 
that all depends upon one variable. On 
the other hand, in economic and, still 
more so, in general political, relations 
the situation is never as in such a simple 
machine of constrained movement. A 
whole mass of various phenomena pile 
up, and tho each is subject to the gen- 
eral oscillatory law, they are not inde- 
pendent, but act together in producing 
what is called the economic or political 
condition of a given group. Consequently, 
the resulting movement is not a simple 
wave that can be mathematically repre- 
sented, say, by a sine line, but a periodic 
manifestation such as can be observed 
on board an ocean steamer, when a large 
wave moves up and down in slow pe- 
riods and is itself overlaid by two or 
three other wave systems of diminishing 
length down to mere ripples caused by 
a momentary movement of the air. The 
actual events in the complicated fields 
are, therefore, shown to be the result of 
the sum of many superimposed waves 
which interfere with each other, giving 
rise to a very complex picture. But just 
as mathematics long ago succeeded in 
separating even the most complicated 
movements into their simple periodic 
component parts so the statesman must 
learn to decompose the totality of hu- 
man movements into the simple wave 
elements produced by self-regulation in 
the various fields of human activity. In 
this way politics can be transformed 
from a mere knack, as it has been re- 
garded since olden times, into a science 
like technology with the power of sure 
and far reaching prophecy. 
Gross Bothen, Germany. 














In Defense of the Detective Story 


It Is More Likely to Serve the Ends of Justice Than to Instruct the 
Amateur Yeggman 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


[In spite of all criticism from the standpoint of literary art and all attacks on the ground of 
morality the detective story remains perenially popular. The “dime novel’ of our boyhood has 
risen to the dignity of a dollar and a half, bound in cloth, and the most exclusive fiction magazines 
have opened their pages to the unraveling of mysteries and the pursuit of criminals. Still the 
question of artistic and ethical propriety remained unsettled and it is interesting to see what 
one of the most successful of modern writers of detective tales has to say in defense of his craft. 
Mr. Reeve is the author of The Silent Bullet, The Poisoned Pen and Adventures of Craig Kennedy, 


Scientific Detective.—EpIToRr. ] 


What is the psychology of the hosts of 
readers of detective stories? Is it that, as 
Paul Armstrong says, “we are all as full 
of crime as Sing Sing and we long to see 
those who have dared to do the things we 
all have had glimpses of, even a smoth- 
ered impulses to do them ourselves—but 
we're ‘too well civilized,’ let us say?” 

Now and then the newspapers report 
cases, or alleged cases, in which crooks 
“confess” to deriving inspiration from 
this or that literary source. Such was an 
example not long ago when the driver of 
a delivery wagon in Brooklyn was ar- 
rested as the culprit in a series of house 
robberies. What differentiated his from 
other arrests on similar charges was the 
reported fact that this young man had 
evidently studied for his criminal pro- 
fession, as one newspaper put it, “in the 
most approved modern text-books,” or 
perhaps what might be called the up-to- 
date correspondence school of crime. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
are two kinds of fiction which every gen- 
eration reads with avidity—the love 
story and the mystery story. If all the 
world loves a lover, so does all the world 
look with interest and curiosity on the 
criminal and the detective who traps 
him. To the normal mind the crook and 
his captor are always alluring. 

I recall once asking Mr. Edison 
whether he ever read detective stories. 
With that magic smile that flits over his 
face when a question interests him, the 
great inventor replied, “That is about all 
the fiction I do read.” Then he went on, 
a moment later, glancing about at the 
appalling mass of scientific books and 
periodicals in his library, “I don’t think 
I ever felt so badly over the death af 
anyone not connected with me as I did 
when Gaboriau died.” 


Perhaps a little excursion into the his- 
tory or rather the evolution of the de- 
tective story might clear the air a bit. 
An odd point, as someone once remarked 
in the New York Times, about the en- 
trance of the detective into American 
literature is the fact that an American 
took him to France and the French 
writers sent him back to the land of his 
birth. 

Poe’s immortal mystery tales made but 
slight impression at first on his own 
countrymen, but they were received with 
applause in France and under the influ- 
ence of the Purloined Letter Gaboriau 
wrote his Le 13me Hussards. This first 
of the French detective stories did not 
reach America, but it was the book of 
Gaboriau’s follower, Du _ Boisgobey, 
which was the literary parent of the Old 
Sleuth tales. This was The Crime of the 
Opera House, which set all Paris agog, 
even after the Gaboriau thrillers, and 
started the cheap detective story in 
America. 

Before leaving Poe, one cannot resist 
paying tribute to the real founder of the 
modern mystery story. Change the set- 
ting of the Purloined Letter and we have 
Gaboriau’s inspiration. Change the set- 
ting of The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
and we have the inspiration for Conan 
Doyle’s The Sign of the Four. Poe’s Du- 
pin is the father of Sherlock Holmes; his 
“analytical reasoning” is the forerunner 
of “deduction.” If we reimported Poe in 
the vastly inferior form of the dime 
novel from France, we reimported him in 
a vastly better form as Sherlock Holmes 
from England. 

“Old Sleuth” was the nom de plume of 
Harlan P. Halsey, who was the first to 
introduce the detective story as the main 
element of the dime novel, and kept at it 
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himself for twenty years, until a young- 
er generation of writers of these penny 
dreadfuls took up the work. It is said 
that some of this new generation have 
composed sixty thousand words a week, 
providing a new plot every seven days. 

The dime novel began about 1860 
under the guidance of H. H. Beadle, a 
story of lurid western adventure, on the 
covers of which appeared a woodcut of a 
dime, hence the name. Halsey, who 
helped to throw discredit on the detec- 
tive story by injecting it into this class 
of literature, is said to have received his 
literary training as a butcher in Wash- 
ington Market. He overcame his funda- 
mental failings in the matter of gram- 
mar and spelling after he “broke into” 
literature by dictating his stories. His 
first genuine hit was The Fastest Boy 
in New York, which caused him to 
branch out into more ambitious detective 
stories as a result of reading the book 
of Du Boisgobey, the literary parent of 
“Old Sleuth.” 

Halsey’s success was instantaneous. 
Immediately another publisher copy- 
righted the signature “Nick Carter” and 
that was soon followed by “Old Cap Col- 
lier” and “King Brady.” Under these 
names some hundred writers have at va- 
rious times contributed to the world’s 
supply of blood and thunder. 

It did not take long for this “literary” 
output to slop over into Europe. In Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, translations 
and elaborations of dime novels have had 
a wide vogue. Indeed, a society was re- 
cently organized in Germany to discour- 
age the publication and sale of the 
“Nick Carter” and other stories for the 
express reason that they were said to 
increase crime by suggestion if not by 
direct incitement. A large number of 
publishers have agreed not to have any- 
thing to do with such literature and 
booksellers have combined: to discourage 
its sale. 

In Russia nearly nine million copies of 
such books are sold annually, and are 
known as “Pinkerton stories.” They are 
flimsy affairs, sold at about three cents 
a copy, with paper covers embellished 
with cheap colored pictures of crimes. 
The titles themselves are hair-raising: 
A Nest of Criminals, The Bloody Al- 
tar, Kidnappers of Girls, A Sect of 
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Murderers, The Revenge of the Escaped 
Convict. 

One may agree heartily with the un- 
sparing critics of the dime novels and 
still disagree even more heartily with 
those who would condemn also the mod- 
ern detective story as it appears from 
the presses of the hosts of reputable 
publishers. It is said that Nick Carter 
inspired one of the brightest and witti- 
est women who write detective stories. 
She saw the need and desire of readers 
for literature of that class and deter- 
mined that it might be wholesomely sup- 
plied—and with marked success. 

It is often the other elements (besides 
the high literary quality) that various 
writers add to detective stories which 
should be the saving grace even in the 
eyes of the sharpest critics. Law, justice, 
and the right triumph in ninety-nine 
stories out of a hundred of this class, 
which is a higher average than can be 
set by any detective bureau in actual life. 
Whatever the psychology of the reader 
of crime stories, it is the crime plus 
other elements that fascinate him. Mr. 
Arthur Train in a recent interview put 
it: 

No story of crime or of criminal pro- 
cedure is interesting because of this fact, 
but in spite of it. Crime and everything 
connected with it are at their best sordid 
and repellent. What makes a story based on 
them at all interesting is that which makes 
stories of any and all types interesting— 
interesting personality or conditions. 

The criminal is interesting, despite the 
fact that he is a criminal, because of his 
personality. Conditions and incidents are in- 
er despite the fact that they are 
criminal conditions or incidents, and they 


must be uncommonly interesting to over- 
come the barrier. 


Few stories of crime would be interest- 
ing that were accurate, true to life records. 
The story writing impulse must go hand in 
hand with the imagination. The setting, the 
background, and the foundation of the char- 
acters may be drawn from experience, but 
all that is only a beginning. The story writ- 
ing impulse has to be there first and imagi- 
nation always. 

An example of the “other elements” 
which stories of crime and detection 
must possess may be cited in the scien- - 
tific detective story which just now 
seems to be popular. It began when sev- 
eral writers tried to apply psychology, 
as developed by Prof. Hugo Muenster- 
berg of Harvard and Prof. Walter Dill 
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Scott of Northwestern University, to 
either actual or hypothetical cases of 
crime. Cleveland Moffet made an early 
use of it in a story, and some years ago 
two writers collaborated in the creation 
of a psychological detective for a popular 
magazine. But that was only a begin- 
ning. The fact is that the whole field of 
science lies open to be drawn on by the 
clever detective—from finger prints, the 
portrait parlé, the dictagraph and detec- 
taphone, to chemistry and physics in 
general. Not long ago an astronomer 
freed an innocent man by calculating the 
exact date on which a photograph was 
taken, using the shadows to guide him. 

This latest development, far from be- 
ing harmful, is a decided advance for 
both the detective story and the detec- 
tive. More and more the discoveries of 
the scientists, romantic and thrilling in 
themselves, are being applied by the 
forces of law and order in the running 
down of the criminal. Fiction of this sort 
is a positive source of good. In the end 
it will make detectives more and more 
efficient; will tend to discourage crim- 
inals by the sheer weight of unescapable 
fact. In Europe there has actually grown 
up a class of scientific professors, a 
dozen of whom could be named, whose 
exploits read like fiction. The spread of 
such knowledge cannot do harm—unless 
indeed the spread of knowledge itself be 
harmful. 

I recall that the very first scientific 
detective story which I wrote was re- 
turned to me by one editor of a popular 
magazine with what I considered the 
most complimentary letter he ever wrote 
me, that he “couldn’t publish a story like 
that—some darn fool would go out and 
try to do it.” Of course, he had put the 
cart before the horse. It was not the 
criminal who might profit. 

In one case which “Kennedy” unrav- 
elled, he found that the criminal had 
broken into a safe by using thermite to 
burn thru the steel. Immediately sev- 
eral people wrote for the formula for 
thermite. It may be found in several sci- 
entific journals. There is not and never 
was anything to prevent a crook from 
using it, yet it is not regularly found in 
the cracksman’s kit as a result of a story 
about it and the detection of the user. 
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In another story the method of prepa- 
ration of “soup” or the nitroglycerine 
used by yeggmen, was mentioned. From 
the president of a large powder company 
came this letter: 

I wonder if you have ever considered the 
possible effect of your stories upon the com- 
ing generation of up-to-date yeggs. No 
doubt some of them combine with an honest 
desire to get something for nothing, enough 
intelligence to read high class detective 
stories. They may pick up a good many val- 
uable little tips from your practical yarns. 
However, the preparation of “soup” (nitro- 
glycerine) as you give it, while satisfac- 
tory, may have a discouraging effect on 
some inquiring souls. Rubbing dynamite in 
the bare hands long enough to effect a com- 
plete alcoholic solution will surely give the 
investigator a severe case of “powder head- 
ache” or nitroglycerine poisoning. While 
these attacks, as you know, are seldom fatal, 
they are always so excruciatingly painful 
that the chances are that the investigator 
will thereafter reform, or at least limit his 
attentions to those safes which may be 
opened with the teeth of a hairpin. 


Every mention of the dictagraph, the 
detectaphone, and _ similar scientific 
eavesdroppers has brought eager inquir- 
ies. In one case a letter from a South. 
Carolina man said: “I have a case in 
which I can use such a device in procur- 
ing the real truth. It will be the means 
of restoring the character of a young 
man who is now a victim of a foul con- 
spiracy.” In another case a man who was 
under indictment in Iowa wanted the au- . 
thor to come to his rescue with such of 
the scientific paraphernalia as Kennedy 
uses. “I think,” he appealed, “that if you 
will bring the instruments named, I can 
get enough evidence to clear myself.” 

Whatever may be said of the cheap 
crime story, whatever may be said of 
the crime story of the past—and even 
that must be read with a sack of salt 
handy—it remains to be shown that the 
detective story as it ordinarily appears 
today is a force for evil. Much more 
often it serves a decided moral purpose. 

Mr. William J. Burns is fond of reit- 
erating the statement that every crim- 
inal leaves a track. If it has never been 
found, it is simply because no one has 
ever looked for it in the right way. He 
says that it is a good thing to tell people 
how hard it is nowadays in the face of 
modern organization and modern science 
to “get away with the goods.” It is at 
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least an even chance that a good detec- 
tive story will help the detective as much 
as it will the criminal. 

Today the scientist as well as the de- 
tective is on the trail of the criminal. If 
the fiction writer, by telling the facts 
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in the only way that you can reach a 
large audience, is writing a “text book 
for crooks,” let the crooks make the most 
of it. The detectives have been doing so 
for some time. 

New York City. 


The Man of Many Millions 


By William Frederick Dix 


(This is another of the series of little essays on the psychology of the modern business man. 
In our issue of January 16 appeared “Business Poise” and in that of January 30 “‘Wanderlust in 


Business.’""—EpITor. ] 


Great wealth takes away as many 
things from a man as it brings him. 
The man of many millions loses one of 
the greatest pleasures in life—the zest 
of ownership, that sense of satisfaction 
which comes with the possession of 
something which has been longed for and 
finally acquired with difficulty. 

If something that one possesses can, 
if lost or broken, be at once replaced with- 
out the expenditure of anything that can 
be missed—mere money, of which there 
is always a superfluity—it necessarily 
has no value, because whether it is lost 
or not is immaterial. 

This is a perfectly simple law of hu- 
man nature working automatically and 
universally. The value of a possession 


.depends upon the sacrifice required to ob- 


tain it and the difficulty of replacing it. 
The only exceptions to this are the things 
of no intrinsic worth, such as heirlooms, 
tokens of love, or souvenirs with senti- 
mental associations. Those are precious 
but not valuable. The countless tempting, 
material things of life that lure the un- 
wealthy—clothes, toys, books, furniture, 
pictures, motors, yachts and so on, can 
not bring with them the full joy of pos- 
session to the man who has but to stretch 
out his hand to take them. 

The fascinations of the jeweller’s win- 
dow are not for him; he can select any- 
thing and everything in the shop which 
he fancies and tuck it into his pocket 
without pricing it; his secretary will 
draw a check for the bill. He may fancy 
these jewels, but he can not prize them, 
they have no endowment of charm, be- 
cause they have been acquired without 
effort, and could be replaced without the 


slightest inconvenience. The rich boy has 
never known the ecstasy of owning a 
pushmobile made out of a soap box. The 
joy of saving and planning for, and final- 
ly selecting a certain long-coveted fishing 
rod, or canoe, or set of books, can never 
come to him. 

One might say that the pleasure of 
ownership is only one of degree after 
all, that the poor man finds pleasure in 
owning his cottage and the rich man in 
owning his railroad. Poets have, for ages, 
sung of the joys of home, the sweetness 
of the hearthside and the happiness 
found at the vine-clad cottage door, but 
have any poets ever sung the hallowed 
delights of owning a chain of rolling 
mills, or extolled the joys of the financier 
as he acquires the voting control of a 
railroad system? 

How can the man of many millions 
conceive of the delights of digging and 
planting a little suburban garden, plan- 
ning for it winter evenings with his 
wife’s eager help, buying the seeds and 
coaxing them, during the radiant sum- 
mer days, into fruitage, when the only 
garden he knows is the vast, formal one 
on his country estate, planned and built 
by the landscape architect, cultivated by 
foreign gardeners and visited by him- 
self for an occasional after dinner prom- 
enade? It is not his, he merely trans- 
ferred a few thousands for the title to it. 
The patting lovingly into place of the 
seeds, the weeding and watering and 
watching and welcoming of the first shy 
shoots, are not for him. He does not see 
the timid thrusting out of tender green 
things in the spring, the dawn of frag- 
rant color as the buds open to the sun- 
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’ shine, and, finally, the full flower and 


fruit, nor feel the pride of fatherhood, 
of ownership, of possession, as he looks 
over his garden. Tony or Mike or Sam 
have attended to all those details! And 
what a world of joy, of beauty and frag- 
rance, what peace and content, what a 
feeling of triumph have his millions 
robbed him of in the unfolding of that 
garden! 

The man of many millions: has been 
given many things, but he has been de- 
prived of a corresponding number of 
things which count in this world. 

Along here somewhere can probably be 
found the reason why so many of our 
men of large wealth remain in harness 
till they drop. Some, of course, want 
always*more money, more power. Their 
avarice grows with their bank account. 
Some find it difficult to break life-long 
habits and relax after acquiring riches. 
But many hover about the busy marts of 
trade for another reason. The countless 
pleasures and interests of average men 
are not for them. The average man is 
always working to acquire more things 
—to have a better house, to send his boy 
to college, to take a trip abroad, to have 
a summer camp, and so on and so on. 
These ambitions add zest and snap to 
his work and interest to his hours of 
leisure. He strains every nerve to suc- 
ceed, the excitement of future possibili- 
ties is ever present. The man of many 
millions has no such stimulus. On the 
contrary, he strives to find surcease from 
the world of affairs in various ways. He 
will build a vast country estate and soon 
weary of it. Why? Because, if he has 
amassed his millions by his own genius 
—and it takes genius to amass mil- 
lions!—he has trained himself in scien- 
tific economy, and it either consciously 
or unconsciously irritates him to see the 
waste involved in a great American 
country estate. We have no thrifty, loyal, 
dependable servants here, who stay for 
years with one employer, and the care 
and upkeep of an estate mean not only 
a positive waste of money, but a vast 
amount of vexation. The owner grows 
weary of incompetent laborers and graft- 
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ing overseers, and the waste distresses 
him, even if he can afford it, because 
it is contrary to his business habits. 

So, likewise, he wearies in time of for- 
eign travel, yachting, breeding thoro- 
breds or collecting porcelains. They have 
little value to him; at best, all they can 
do is to satisfy whims, and man can not 
live by whims alone. He had them all for 
the asking! So, altho he may have re- 
signed the presidency of his bank or rail- 
road, he eventually wanders back to be- 
come “chairman of the board,” with more 
responsibilities than ever, for the world 
of affairs is always luring him on to 
renewed effort, and here at least he still 
hopes to find the thing which is difficult 
to achieve. 

All this is not to convey the impres- 
sion that the man of many millions is a 
wretchedly bored, ennui-laden subject for 
our pity. He is not a pathetic figure crying 
for sympathy. His soul is not necessarily 
changed by the alchemy of competitive 
business into flint, he is not a remorse- 
less grinder of the face of the poor, deaf 
and blind to human sympathy and inter- 
ests. I am merely trying to show that 
the law of compensation, so charmingly 
expounded by Emerson, applies here as 
elsewhere. And it must be remembered 
that I have been dealing entirely in gen- 
eralities. The exceptional man may find 
the simple joys in spite of his millions. 

The fundamental mistake that the av- 
erage man makes in regard to the man 
of vast wealth is in picturing in his 
imagination, himself, with his present 
point of view, his present training and 
wants and limitations, in the shoes of the 
other, whose nature has undergone a 
transformation in the acquiring of the 
many millions, or has been formed and 
molded by their influence. The point of 
view, and the attitude toward life of the 
man with and the man without the many 
millions, has, in the nature of things, to 
be absolutely different. Each has things 
which the other cannot possess, and who 
shall say which class of things is the 
better or which type of man gets the 
most out of life? 

New York City. 
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The Indefinable Epic 


To write the continuous history of a 
literary type is always a perilous enter- 
prise; never more so than when the sub- 
ject is that of Professor Dixon’s volume 
on English Epic and Heroic Poetry.* In 
the evolution of English narrative litera- 
ture, the transverse divisions separating 
epoch from epoch, taste from taste, stand 
out so much more clearly than the lineal 
divisions between the different species 
that even the vague illusion of type-con- 
tinuity passes at half a dozen periods 
completely out of sight. To find a com- 
mon standard of valuation for poems as 
diverse as Beowulf, the Knight's Tale, 
the Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost, and 
Don Juan is a task which must strain 
to the utmost the critic’s range of sym- 
pathy, and under which his powers of 
definition must utterly break down. Pro- 
fessor Dixon has written a very inter- 
esting and useful book, in which, if there 
emerges no meaning for the words “epic 
and heroic” as applied to many of the 
poems he discusses, there will be found 
a better thing in the fresh and scholarly 
appreciation of a series of narrative 
masterpieces extending over a dozen 
centuries. 

The historian of the elusive “type” in 
literature shares the anthologist’s diffi- 
culty. His selection of poems. will 
hardly satisfy all readers. In the pres- 
ent case, one is inclined to feel that the 
chapter on the Mock-Heroic had been 
better left to the volume on “Satiric and 
Humorous Literature” announced in the 
same series; that poems like Drayton’s 
Polyolbion and Byron’s Childe Harold re- 
quire strong credentials for admission 
to the “epic and heroic,” or even to the 
narrative class at all; and that the at- 
tention given to minor seventeenth and 
eighteenth century poets like Blackmore 


~*English Epic and Heroic Poetry. By w. Mac- 
Neile Dixon, M. A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Glasgow. (The Channels of 
English Literature.) New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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and Glover might well be spared in a 
work which passes over such important 
and distinctly heroic poems as Havelock 
and King Horn with the mere mention 
of their titles. 

The book appears to have been care- 
fully prepared and printed. It may be 
remarked, however, that the prisoner de- 
scribed in the verses quoted from The 
Barons’ Wars (p. 183) is not Richard 
the Second, but Edward the Second; 
and that it is the River Thame, not 
Thames, whose marriage to the Iris is 
narrated in Polyolbion (p. 186). The 
documentation of the work is admirable. 
Indeed, the author’s knack of felicitous 
quotation from a very broad range of 
critical literature is perhaps his most 
striking mannerism. Tho _  independ- 
ent judgment is very seldom lacking, 
there are many pages which owe their 
value to skilful centos of quoted dicta 
so naturally woven into the writer’s 
paragraphs as to attest both careful 
scholarship and unusual retentiveness of 
memory. To the observer of Professor 
Dixon’s style there seems a special fit- 
ness in the neat parallel which his dedi- 
cation draws between sentences and em- 
broideries. C. F. TUCKER BROOKE. 


The Fall of the Dutch Republic 


We are not certain but that to tell 
aright the story of decline and fall is 
as noble a literary task—even while it 
requires, perhaps, a higher order of abil- 
ity—as to pen the narrative of growth 
and bloom. Certainly Gibbon in history, 
Milton and Browning in poetry and J. 
Ellis Barker in political philosophy, have 
essayed the task with honor and success. 
The most famous work in the classic 
fiction of Japan combines both ideas in 
the multi-century-old but ever freshly 
re-read Glory and Fall of the Minamoto 
Family. 

Our theme receives further illustra- 
tion by contrast. Mr. Barker’s work of 
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1907 on The Rise and Fall of the Neth- 
erlands, is in reality a campaign polemic 
in favor of conservative, if not jingo 
British politics. A newer work, Mr. Van 
Loon’s Fall of the Dutch Republic,* is 
by a native Dutchman educated in Amer- 
ica, apparently anxious only to set forth 
manifold facts in their true interpreta- 
tion. Whatever one may think of his 
breezy style and jaunty spirit, which at 
times does most wofully lack reverence, 
none can deny his mastery of the sources 
and insight into the reality, combined 
with power to discriminate and appraise. 
Unless we greatly mistake, he has not 
only read Dutch newspapers and dili- 
gently thumbed year-books and mono- 
graphs, but he knows his Van Prinsterer 
and Wagenaar, both original and contin- 
ued, nearly by heart. He has certainly 
filled a hiatus in historical literature. 
Motley, after nine volumes, left off his 
narrative at A. D. 1621. Of the various 
attempts before or since, to fill the 
chronological gap to the Republic’s fall, 
none has won wide reputation. The ac- 
complished archivist, Dr. Colenbrander 
has given us a documentary narrative, 
in three volumes, on The Era of the Pa- 
triots. It is “magnificent, but it is not 
(exciting) war” for us, because it is in 
Dutch. 

Happily Van Loon’s work, scholarly 
while lively, is in good English. It is not 
crude material, more or less in the state 
of mash, as are many specimens of Eng- 
lish historiography concerning the Neth- 
erlands. Out of his alembic, filled to the 
worm with the best of substance for dis- 
tillation, issues a stream as clear and 
transparent as that from a well-filled 
Schiedam flask. One reads with exhilara- 
tion, even tho the author “starts,” as he 
says, “from the dry sands of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

After a journalistic introduction to 
the reader, the author, who is a news- 
paper correspondent as well as univer- 
sity graduate, “supplies the missing 
link for the benefit of American read- 
ers,” by sketching most brilliantly the 
political development of the United 
Netherlands. He follows this chapter by 
one on the Economic Development. For 





*The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By Hendrik 
= a Loon. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 
ifflin \ 


thoroness of knowledge, clearness of in- 
sight, and crispness of style, these chap- 
ters are probably unmatched in the lit- 
erature in English on Holland. Complex- 
ity of administration, with lack of 
definiteness and limitation in each de- 
partment of government, notable political 
weakness, too many social divisions, and 
great wealth are the characteristics of 
the Republic in its later days. Political 
sagacity did not keep pace with the love 
of guilders and zeal for statesmanship 
was not equal to that for Dordrecht theol- 
ogy, which had hardened to scholastic 
crust. Then follow literary portraits of 
William IV, the Princess Anna, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and, the last stad- 
holder William V., which are as delight- 
ful as the rich local coloring of domestic 
tittle-tattle and gossip—evidently house- 
hold stories to the author—as well as the 
setting forth of undeniable recorded 
facts and conclusions from the docu- 
ments, can make them. In treating of the 
American Revolution and the last English 
war, we readers are near at home in feel- 
ing and sympathy. We must laugh often 
as Mr. Van Loon, with Washington- 
Irving-like propensity to make fun of his 
ancestors and their very disunited Neth- 
erlands, becomes both whimsical and friv- 
olous. Yet he sketches our friends and 
foes with life-likeness and holds up these 
historic characters for anything but ad- 
miration. 

Notwithstanding this criticism, such 
a thing as a misprint, a real error of 
statement, or a theory built on an initial 
inaccuracy or misreading of specific 
events is hard to find. The reviewer con- 
fesses that the book fascinated him like 
a novel, and he read it through almost at 
one sitting. Perhaps the moral is too pat 
and timely not to tack on just here. The 


‘ Dutch Republic died of anemic federal- 


ism. One, specially an alien, could hardly 
find out what or where the supreme set 
of authority was. There was too much 
Californianism. 

We remember how the London Punch 
pictured the Japanese ambassador, port- 
folio in hand, asking of Uncle Sam at the 
telephone “Are you the Government of 
the United States?” and the answer was 
“That’s what I’m trying to find out.” In 
the end, partisan violence and division 
destroyed the weak republic and made 
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way for a monarchy. This, happily under 
a true constitution and a nominal throne, 
has fulfilled the hopes which the republic 
had disappointed. 

Good illustrations from contemporary 
prints, bibliography and index, a striking 
map, which itself tells a tale, combined 
with the easy familiarity of a native with 
his theme and the best authorities com- 
bine to rank this book among the litera 
events of 1913. 


The Britannica Year-Book 


A few years ago we called attention to 
the deplorable lack of annual encyclopedias 
and the numerous letters we received on the 
subject showed a widespread desire for 
works of this class. The Annual Register 
and the newspaper almanacs were almost 
all we had left. Since then, however, dearth 
has been succeeded by abundance and there 
are three close rivals for popular favor. 
Fortunately they are sufficiently distinct in 
character so that the reader may choose ac- 
cording to his needs. The latest in the field 
ns the Brittanica Year-Book, published by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica Company of 
London and New York ($1.75). As this is 
especially intended to supplement the elev- 
enth edition of the Britannica it covers the 
events of the years 1911 and 1912. The 
date on the cover is, however, 1913, which 
will cause some confusion in library use, 
since it contains the same material as the 
1912 volumes of the other annuals. 

The arrangement of the Britannica is 
topical, like the American Year-Book, in- 
stead of alphabetical like the New Interna- 
tional. It is the largest of the three, com- 
prising about a third more matter than the 
New International, but contains no maps or 
pictures. The use of India paper makes it a 
thin light volume and one can hardly 
credit his eyes when he sees the last page 
numbered 1226. Beginning with a diary of 
the last two years, in too fine print, there 
is next an admirable survey of the most 
important international events; then sec- 
tions on progress in the several sciences, in 
the literature of different countries, in 
archeology, education, philosophy, religion, 
art, industry and engineering; followed by 
the history and statistics of each country 
in which an equal number of pages is tact- 
fully allotted to the British Empire and the 
United States, and the same space divided 
up among the rest of the world. 

This arrangement involves some repeti- 
tion but has the advantage of connected 
treatment and many of the articles are 
written in a surprisingly smooth and at- 
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tractive style. It is a volume that will be 
largely read before being shelved for ref- 
erence. Among the articles notable for nov- 
elty or timely interest are those on the 
armies and navies of the world, syndicalism 
and woman’s suffrage; the recent excava- 
tions and researches in Babylonia, Egypt, 
Palestine and Cyprus; the Montessori sys- 
tem, osteopathy, cinema theaters, copy- 
rights, fuels, textiles, internal combustion 
engines and aeronautics. The English po- 
litical review, written by the editor, Mr. 
Hugh Chisholm, is Tory in tone but com- 
prehensive and readable. It is fortunate 
that the corps of scholars who codperated 
in the preparation of the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica are, many 
of them, to continue their services from 
year to year in a work so admirably adapt- 
ed to its purpose of enabling the reader to 
follow the progress of the world in all its 
doings. 


A Sunny Life 


That Samuel J. Barrows deserves the 
record of A Sunny Life, made for him by 
the wife who shared it and did so much to 
create it for forty-three years no one can 
doubt who reads A Sunny Life: The Biog- 
raphy of Samuel June Barrows, by Isabel 
C. Barrows (Little, Brown, $1.50). The 
lives of the two were one in their public 
work. He began to earn his food at nine, 
when his cousin, of the famous Hoe press, 
took him at a dollar a week; and when two 
or three years later that cousin put up the 
first private telegraph wire in the country, 
he learned to use it. His was a Baptist 
family and he was very early soundly con- 
verted and immersed. Who could believe 
that, beginning as an errand boy, a little 
telegraph operator, a child evangelist, he 
should become a Unitarian minister, editor 
of the Unitarian Register, member of Con- 
gress, leading authority on prison and other 


- reforms, and a scholar who knew Europe 


thoroly and could make a public address in 
modern Greek, as well as in French or Ger- 


_man? 


That was a curious incident, his elec- 
tion to Congress. It was a Democratic dis- 
trict, but there was a chance, if the right 
candidate could be found, to win over Gold 
Democrats to a Republican ticket. Mr. Bar- 
rows was in France, when he was aston- 
ished to receive a cable despatch asking if 
he would be a candidate. He hesitated and 
they telegraphed his wife and she was will- 
ing and he accepted and was elected and 
did excellent service for the two possible 
years. They were always poor, he and his 
wife, with their little girl, but they were 
supremely busy, each able to support the 
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other, both students of German universities, 
both stenographers, welcome correspondents 
for newspapers, both devoted to all sensible 
reforms, with the soundest common sense, 
and both eager to sell all they had and 
give to good causes, in perfect joy and never 
thinking of the treasure laid up in heaven. 
We have not indicated the breadth of his 
life, and we can only add that a more de- 
lightful biography was scarcely ever 
written. 


Pollyanna 


Pollyanna, by Eleanor H. Porter, is an 
ordinary child’s book, nothing to offend 
and nothing to leave a lasting impres- 
sion on a child’s mind. Certainly, Polly- 
anna is the name of a good little girl. She 
is the child that you have read about in 
children’s books for the last twenty-five 
years, but this time in a joyful mood. 

Joy fills the book and makes it worth 
while. The child, a minister’s daughter, 
has been told that there are 800 texts in 
the Bible, telling people to be glad. She 
decided that the Lord must have meant it 
or he would not have said it so many times. 

Pollyanna makes happiness her religion, 
the keynote of life, and overcomes obstacles 
both great and small. She teaches every- 
body in the town to play the game of being 
glad, but after she has been injured by an 
automobile and presumably crippled for 
life, she finds great difficulty in following 
her own advice. But she is finally cured and 
incidentally brings about the happiness of 


the older members of her optimistic group. 


(L. C. Page & Co., $1.25.) 


Ludgate Circus to Charing Cross 


Most of the American visitors who are 
long in London come away with the convic- 
tion that Fleet street and the Strand are 
the most interesting streets in the English- 
speaking world. If they have gone to Lon- 
don with any knowledge of its history and 
traditions, they arrive at this conviction 
from their own leisurely observation and 
from the peculiar interest that Fleet street 
and the Strand and their adjoining side 
streets, squares and alleys awaken in them. 
To appreciate E. Beresford Chancellor’s 
two books, The Annals of Fleet Street and 
The Annals of the Strand (Stokes), and get 
all the pleasure they offer, the reader must 
assume the mood of the leisurely traveler, 
who saunters on a fine June day eastward 
from Ludgate Circus to Charing Cross. 
Read thus, these volumes strengthen the 
conviction that nowhere is there a thorofare 
more teeming with historical interest than 
that formed by the junction, at Temple Bar, 
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of Fleet street and the Strand: an interest 
at once regal, ecclesiastical, political, legal, 
literary, dramatic and social. 

Every century from the thirteenth on- 
ward left its marks on Fleet street. Many 
of these traces, but by no means all of them, 
disappeared with the changes wrought by 
time and by the great fire of London in 
1666. But none of these monuments, wheth- 
er they survive today or have been oblit- 
erated, can have eluded the amazing zeal 
of Mr. Chancellor, who must have devoted 
a good part of his lifetime to unearthing 
the history of that mile or so of central 
London that stretches from .Ludgate Cir- 
cus to Charing Cross. The admirable way 
in which Mr. Chancellor has accomplished 
his task may be realized by describing his 
method of telling the story of Fleet street. 
He begins on the south or Thames side of 
the street, at the house that stands just 
east of Temple Bar, and works his way, 
still keeping to the south side, down to Lud- 
gate Circus. He has something to say of 
every building of interest that stands to- 
day, and of the houses that stood there in 
days gone by; and he takes his readers with 
him into every street that leads down to 
the river, and into every court or small 
square that lies between Fleet street and 
the Thames. It is remarkable how much 
of interest attaches to this south side, and 
particularly to some of the side streets and 
alleyways that slope down to the river. 
One reason for this is that the monastery 
of the Whitefriars, the Palace of Bridewell, 
the Alsatia of the seventeenth century, and 
the theaters also of that century, were in 
this region between Fleet street and what 
is now New Bridge street and the river; 
and, moreover, this is still the region of 
the Temple, St. Bride’s Church and Salis- 
bury square. 

The north side has no such outstanding 
interests as the monastery of the White- 
friars or the Palace of Bridewell. But in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries sev- 
eral of the bishops and a number of aristo- 
cratic families had their London houses in 
the streets and courts on the north side; 
and in the eighteenth century the associa- 
tions of this side of Fleet street were dis- 
tinctly literary and scientific; for Johnson 
lived in Gough square and Johnson’s court, 
Goldsmith in Wine Office court, and the 
Royal Society, of which Newton was pres- 
ident, had its home in Crane court from 
1710 to 1781. Mr. Chancellor notes where 
famous presses were established, where 
publishers of world renown carried on their 
business, and where some of the great 
newspapers were printed; but in his story 
of Wine Office court he omits to mention 
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that the Press Association—the English 
news collecting and distributing organiza- 
tion that answers to our Associated Press 
—for many years had its headquarters just 
across the way from the Cheshire Cheese, 
and that when the Press Association va- 
cated its first home, twenty years ago, the 
premises passed into the possession of the 
London Press Club. bs 

The history of the Strand in the second 
of Mr. Chancellor’s books is as interesting- 
ly told as that of Fleet street. Lovers of 
London and its associations will prize both 
books—for the illustrations as well as for 
the letter-press; while people who have yet 
to see London, yet to learn to love London, 
may congratulate themselves that Mr. 
Chancellor stands ready to act as their 
guide to that always fascinating part of 
London that lies between St. Martin’s 
Church on the west and St. Bride’s on the 
east. 


Literary Notes 


Armaments and Arbitration. Or the Plan 
of Force in the International Relations of 
States. By Admiral A. T. Mahan, LL.D. 
(Harper). An extraordinary able argument 
from fallacious premises—the final word 
of a dying cause. 


Carolyn Wells so conceals the trail of a 
murderer in The Maxwell Mystery that the 
reader is kept wondering who really killed 
Philip Maxwell and why (Lippincott, 
$1.25). Outside of the plot, with its alarms 
and excursions off, this is a commonplace 
detective story with a love interest, and 
serves to reintroduce Fleming Stone, the 
author’s pet crime investigator. 


We are not quite certain whether or not 
the Chronicles of Avonlea is an “Anne” 
book, but it is by L. M. Montgomery 
and is in the same class as those well-known 
tales, and is about an Anne—Anne Shirley 
of Green Gables. ’Tis a book with which 
one may pleasantly pass an hour now and 
then, until it is ended. It has been likened 
to David Harum, in its human charm; tho 
we would not have thought of that simile. 
It is published by L. C. Page & Co. 


The clerk of the Witching Hill Estate 
office, when not busied with the letting of 
brand new Queen Anne villas to tired Lon- 
don business men, found time to dabble in 
various adventures, none of which are par- 
ticularly exciting or mysterious, tho a 
pseudo-psychological twist is given to some 
of them. Mr. E. W. Hornung has done bet- 
ter work than in the stories of Witching 
Hill, yet the tales are above the magazine 
standard (Scribner, $1.25). 
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J. C. Snaith is an English author who 
has written some delightful novels, whim- 
sical, alive with humor and poignant satire. 
An Affair of State, however, dealing with 
a political crisis in Great Britain, appears 
to us to be too closely related to British 
soil to arouse interest among the general 
run of American readers (Doubleday, 
$1.25). The figure of James Draper, ex- 
haberdasher, who becomes premier, and the 
clever use of dialog to carry the entire ac- 
tion (with its indication of the present 
trend of liberal thought) make it a book 
worth while in these days when thrones 
tremble daily. 


The English writer and newspaper corre- 
spondent, Mr. Sidney Whitman, intersperses 
his German Memories (Scribners, $2.25), 
which extend back over fifty years, with 
interesting observations on the changes 
which recent decades have wrought in the 
social and home life of the German people. 
Writing of his impressions during a visit 
in 1903 to Dresden, where he had as a boy 
attended school, he recalls the fact that the 
former “gloomy streets, even those in which 
the upper classes lived, . . have been 
replaced by rows of palatial buildings, 
modern residences, replete with every com- 
fort of up-to-date life.” 


Humfrey Jordan’s Patchwork Comedy is 
a much more serious piece of work than his 
entertaining Joyous Wayfarer, and while 
we commend its earnest treatment of prob- 
lems of the day, its character drawing and 
scene painting, there are dull patches over 
which we have hurried. The saving of the 
honor of an old family name assailed by 
an unscrupulous blackmailer, the love 
affairs of two young men and an up-to-date 
young person out of patience with conven- 
tion, carry the action from England into 
France, a change which affords the author 
scope for observant international compari- 
sons. (Putnam, $1.30.) 


“A modest comedy of Dartmoor” is Eden 
Phillpotts’s own description of Widecombe 
Fair (Little, Brown, $1.35), which most 
readers will hail as the writer’s best work. 
A bird’s eye view of an English village, at 
such elevation required for comprehensive 
survey that only laughter reaches the ears, 
it is a world in little we behold, it is the 
world itself in small compass where all the 
passions have their play. Not a story, but 
many stories of interwoven fates, landscape 
with figures in the atmosphere of rural 
England; it has a wonderful charm and 
allurement, a repose to quiet the frenzied 
imagination of city dwellers, and awaken 
sympathetic response in the hearts of coun- 
try folk. 
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NOTABLE PARAGRAPHS FROM THE NEW BOOKS 


John Bright on Gladstone 


“IT write to you from a feeling of anxiety. 
You will see what is being said here by 
public men who speak on your question, and 
most of all, and worst of all, by our old ac- 
quaintance and friend, Mr. Gladstone. He 
has made a vile speech at Newcastle full of 
insulting pity for the North, and of praise 
and support for the South. He is unstable 
as water in some things; he is for union 
and freedom in Italy, and for disunion and 
bondage in America. A handful of Italians 
in prison in Naples without formal trial 
shocked his soul so much that he wrote a 
pamphlet, and has made many speeches 
upon it, but he has no word of sympathy or 
of hope for the four millions of the bonds- 
men of the South! I have known for months 
past that he talked of an European remon- 
strance, or mediation, or recognition, or 
some mischief of that kind, but I did not 
expect that he would step out openly as the 
defender and eulogist of Jefferson Davis, 
and his fellow conspirators against God 
and man.”—[F rom a letter to Charles Sum- 
ner, October 10, 1862, in the Life of John 
Bright by G. M. Trevelyan (Houghton, Mif- 
fln Company), page 320.] 


The Harvest of War 


They have now covered up our hot breath 
with earth. Why are you blinking at me 
with your bleared eyes, my brother? Are 
you not glad? Don’t they envy us our sweet 
death? They have laid us out in a pictur- 
esque row, and you need only turn your 
head to rub against human flesh at once, 
and if you turn your yellow eyeball, you 
can see nothing but corpses in the twilight. 
One beside the other, that is how they are 
sleeping. And corpse upon corpse, ever 
more of them, thru the whole length of the 
loose soil of the potato-field, and we even 
fill the whole adjoining field of roots. 

Wonder whether the sun still goes on 
shining above us?—whether they still know 
how to laugh in the towns as we used to in 
our time? Wonder whether my wife still 
goes on remembering her dead husband— 
and my two kiddies—whether they have al- 
ready forgotten their father? They were so 
tiny at the time—another man’ll come 
along—they will call another fellow father 
—and my wife is still so young and fair. 
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We poor dead heroes! So do not disturb 
our last sleep any longer. We had to die to 
enable the others to live. We died for our 
native land in its straits. We are victorious 
now, and have won land and fame, land 
enough for millions of our brothers. Our 
wives have land, our children, our mothers, 
our fathers have land. And now our poor 
native land has air to breathe. It need no 
longer be stifled. They have cleared the air 
of us. They have got rid of us, of us who 
were far too many. We are no longer eating 
the bread away from other folks’ mouths. 
We are so full-fed, so full-fed and quiet. 
But they have got land! Fertile land! And 


-ore! Iron mines! Gold! Spices! And Bread! 


Come, brother philosopher, let us turn 
our faces to the earth. Let us sleep upon 
our laurels, and let us dream of nothing 
but our Country’s Future—[From The Hu- 
man Slaughter House, by Wilhelm Lamszus 
(Stokes), pp. 114, 115, 116.] 


Erewhon Aphorisms 


Our ideas are for the most part like bad 
sixpences, and we spend our lives in trying 
to pass them on one another. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
Yes, and a good deal of the evil that they 
never did as well. 

I can generally bear the separation, but 
I don’t like the leave taking. 

The public buys its opinions as it takes 
in its milk, on the principle that it is cheap- 
er to do this than to keep a cow. So it is, 
but the milk is more likely to be watered. 

Poetry resembles metaphysics, one does 
not mind one’s own, but one does not like 
any one else’s. 

I do not mind lying but I hate inaccu- 
racy. 

The fight between theist and atheist is as 
to whether God shall be called God or shall 
have some other name. 

We are like billiard balls in a game play- 
ed by unskillful players, continually being 
nearly sent into a pocket, but hardly ever 
getting right into one, except by a fluke. 

Life is one long process of getting tired. 

All progress is based upon a universal 
innate desire on the part of every organism 
to live beyond its income. 

The world will always be governed by 
self-interest. We should not try to stop this, 
we should try to make the self-interest of 
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cads a little more coincident with that of 
decent people. 

Is life worth living? This is a question 
for an embryo, not for a man. 

All philosophies, if you ride them home, 
are nonsense; but some are greater non- 
sense than others. 

They say the test of literary power is 
whether a man can write an inscription. I 
say “Can he name a kitten?” And by this 
test I am condemned, for I cannot. 

Prof. Garner says that the chatter of 
monkeys is not meaningless, but that they 
are conveying ideas to one another. This 
seems to me hazardous. The monkeys might 
with equal justice conclude that in our 
magazine articles, or literary and artistic 
criticisms, we are not chattering idly but 
are conveying ideas to each other. 

To know whether you are enjoying a 
piece of music or not you must see whether 
you find yourself looking at the advertise- 
ments of Pear’s soap at the end of the pro- 
gram.—[From The Note-book of Samuel 
Butler (Kennerley) .] 


The “New” Drama 


Now it has been the fashion to dub this 
“new” drama the “serious” drama; the 
label is deliberately unfortunate, and not 
particularly true. If Rabelais or Robert 
Burns appeared again in mortal form and 
took to writing plays, they would be “new” 
dramatists with a vengeance—as new as 
ever Ibsen was; and assuredly they would 
be sincere; but could they well be called 
“serious”? Can we call Synge, or St. John 
Hankin, or Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Barrie seri- 
ous? Hardly! Yet they are all of this new 
movement, because they are sincere. The 
word serious, in fact, has too narrow a 
significance, and admits a deal of pompous 
stuff that is not sincere. While the word 
sincere, tho it certainly does not character- 
ize all that is popularly included under the 
term “new drama,” as certainly does char- 
acterize (if taken in its true sense of fidel- 
ity to self) all that is really new in it, and 
excludes no mood, no temperament, no 
form of expression that can pass the test 
of ringing true. Look, for example, at the 
work of those two whom we could so ill 
spare—Synge and St. John Hankin. They 


were as far apart as dramatists well could © 


be, except that each had found his form— 
the one a kind of lyric satire, the other a 
neat, individual sort of comedy, which 
seemed exactly to express his spirit. Both 
forms were highly specialized, in a sense 
artificial, but both were quite sincere; for 


_thru them each of these two dramatists, so 


utterly dissimilar, shaped forth the es- 
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sence of his broodings and visions of life, 
with all their essential flavor and peculiar 
limitations. And that is all one means by— 
all that one asks of—Sincerity.—[From an 
essay by John Galsworthy on “The New 
Spirit in the Drama.” The Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1913.] 


The Dogma of the Virgin Birth 


It is not disputed that the life of Jesus 
was sustained in the same way that our 
lives are sustained. Food and drink and 
sleep and exercises were as needful for him 
as for us. He claimed no exemption from 
the common experience of humanity in the 
maintenance of his life. He would not have 
been the Savior that he is, if he had not 
shared with us all these human experiences 
—if he had not known what it was to be 
hungry and cold and weary. And I confess 
that I should be glad to know that he was 
one with us in the origin of his life as well 
as in the maintenance of it. It seems to me 
that this idea of the virgin birth tends to 
throw some discredit upon the sacredness 
of marriage, which is a tendency to be dep- 
recated. At all events I protest against 
making any man a heretic because he_be- 
lieves that Mary told the truth when she 
said to Jesus in the temple, “Thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 

The truth is that nothing is added to the 
moral greatness of Christ by insisting on 
this doctrine, and nothing subtracted from 
his essential divinity by the belief that he 
entered the world in a way that God has 
sanctified for all his children; and all dis- 
putation about the subject is not only un- 
profitable but unseemly—[From Washing- 
ton Gladden’s Present Day Theology (Mc- 
Clelland), pp. 142, 143.] 


America as It Was 


I wish I could be acquainted with the 
feelings and thoughts which must agitate 
the heart and present themselves to the 


‘mind of an enlightened Englishman, when 


he first lands on this continent. . .. A 
modern society offers itself to his contem- 
plation, different from what he has hithert» 
seen. It is not composed, as in Europe, of 
great lords who possess everything, and of 
a herd of people who have nothing. Here 
are no aristocratical families, no courts, no 
kings, no bishops, no ecclesiastical domin- 
ion, no invisible power giving to a very few 
a very visible one; no great manufacturers 
employing thousands, no great refinements 
of luxury. The rich and the poor are not 
so far removed from each other as they are 
in Europe. .. . 
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A pleasing uniformity of decent com- 
petence appears throughout our habitations. 
The meanest of our log-houses is a dry and 
comfortable habitation. Lawyer or mer- 
chant are the fairest titles our towns af- 
ford; that of a farmer is the only appella- 
tion of the rural inhabitants of our coun- 
try. . . . Here man is free as he ought 
to be; nor is this pleasing equality so tran- 
sitory as many others are. Many ages will 
not see the shores of our great lakes re- 
plenished with inland nations, nor the un- 
known bounds of North America entirely 
peopled. Who can tell how far it extends? 
Who can tell the millions of men whom it 
will feed and contain? for no European foot 
has as yet travelled half the extent of this 
mighty continent!—[From Crevecceur’s 
Letters from an American Farmer (1782), 
newly published in Everyman’s Library by 
E. P. Dutton & Co.] 


Why W. W. Isn’t Poet Laureate 


To Liberalism I owe, and pay, 
Allegiance whole and hearty,— 
The Liberalism which has to-day 
No foe like the Liberal party. 
—[From William Watson’s The Muse in 
Exile, page 53 (Lane).] 


Looking for Literary London 


I could not but look about—how could I 
do otherwise than look about?—a lonely 
American walking at last past all these 
nobly haunted doorways and windows—for 
your idealists or interpreters, your men who 
bring in the sea upon your streets and the 
mountains on your roof-tops; who still see 
the wide, still reaches of the souls of men 
beyond the faint and tiny roar of London. 

I could not but look for your men of im- 
agination, your poets; for the men who 
build the dreams and shape the destines of 
nations because they mold their thoughts. 

I do not like to say it. How shall an 
American, coming to you out of his long, 
flat literary desert, dare to say it? Here, 
where Shakespeare played nightly, and like 
a great boy with the world; where Milton, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Browning, Shelley, and 
even Dickens flooded the lives and refreshed 
the hearts of the people; here, in these self- 
same streets, going past the same old, gen- 
tle, smoky temples where Charles Lamb 
walked and loved a world, and laughed at 
a world, and even made one—lifted over his 
London forever into the hearts of men. 


I can only say what I saw those first few. 


fresh days: John Galsworthy out with his 
camera—his beautiful, sad, foggy camera; 
Arnold Bennett stitching and stitching 
faithfully twenty-four hours a day—big, 


curious tapestries of little things; H. G. 
Wells, with his retorts, his experiments 
about him, his pots and kettles of human- 
ity in a great stew of steam, half-hopeful, 
half-dismayed, mixing up his great, new, 
queer masses of human nature; and (when 
I could look up again) G. K. Chesterton, 
divinely swearing, chanting, gloriously con- 
tradicting, rolled lustily through the wide, 
sunny spaces of His Own Mind;.and Ber- 
nard Shaw (all civilization trooping by), 
the eternal boy, on the eternal curbstone of 
the world, threw stones; and the Bishop of 
Birmingham preached a fine, helpless ser- 
mon.—[From Crowds, by Gerald Stanley 
Lee, pp. 7-8.] (Doubleday-Page.) 


An Editor’s Funeral 


When we are gone we want a public 
funeral. We want to be laid out long enough 
for all those we have ever offended to come 
and see for themselves that we are dead. 
We want an office of the dead, but not too 
hurried. We want a priest to sing our 
Requiem who knows how to sing. We would 
like the beautiful chant of the Church to 
linger in our ears, long tormented by the 
awful cries of martyred plain chant. We 
want a good preacher to preach over us; 
one who knows how to do liberal justice 
and how to handle facts to suit the exigen- 
cies of the case. So many lies have been 
spoken and written about us, we think a 
little offending on mercy’s side would be 
allowable. We want a public funeral. We 
don’t care what streets it passes thru so 
long as they do not pass too near the river. 
We want to be borne to the tomb by horses, 
good, spirited horses who will feel that they 
are bearing a friend to his last home. We 
want Archbishop Glennon to perform the 
obsequies, if he is alive, and he will prob- 
ably be, for he is a young man yet; if he 
shall have gone before, then his successor, 
provided he is in communion with the 
Apostolic See. We want the priests to 
throw a handful of earth upon our coffin; 
and let it be gently done, not as if at the 
live editor, but as a parting touch of the 
hand to a priest who with all his faults, 
never treasured the memory of a wrong. 
Then, let them not be in too big a hurry 
laying us away. Let the funeral not be on 
Monday morning. There will be no necessity 
of indecent haste; the only thing necessary 
to cover up will be our body, and we abhor 
an emergency Requiem. After being so de- 
liberate in getting ready it would be un- 
seemly to hurry us off. We leave these di- 
rections to guide our successor, and we ex- 
pect him to carry them out religiously.— 
[From an editorial by Dr. Phelan in The 
Western Watchman.] 
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Manhattan and Bronx. 
BROWN.—June 22, Thomas, aged 84 
years. 

Chapel Stephen Mevritt Burial and Cremation 
Co., Sth ave,,: 19th st., Wednesday, 2 o’clock. 
DONAHUE,—* . We** Asday.'-" ne: 25. 
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—New York Evening Journal. 


Friend—“To whom are you taking all 
those presents, Mr. Schulze?” 
~ Schulze—“Home. My wife is celebrating 
the eighth anniversary of her thirtieth 
birthday.”—Deutsches Journal. 


Young man (seat- 
ed in a restaurant 
with his sweetheart) 
—Well, Matilda, 
how does the pic- 
kled herring taste 
to you?” 

Matilda — Ah, 
Paul—so sweet!”— 
Deutsches Journal. 


A ham was on the 
stove, its destinies 
presided over by a 
young colored wom- 
an from up in the 
mountains. 

“Jane,” called the 
mistress of the 
house, “don’t let 
that ham boil.” 

“No’um,” replied 
Jane, “I ain’t er 
gwine to boil no 
ham. It’s on the 
stove now just a 
simpering!” — New 
York Times. 





Mr. Balfour can 
enjoy a story 
against himself. Sir 
Henry Lucy tells 
this one: During his 
stay in Dublin, he 
met the famous 
Father Healy, who 
did not belong to the 
Nationalist party, 
and asked if in his 
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opinion the Irish people were as bitter 
against him as they were represented to be. 
“Since you have asked me, I will tell you 
the truth,” said the priest. “If our flocks 
hated sin half as cordially as they hate you, 
there would be no use for priests in Ire- 
land.”—Catholice Citizen. 


“How absurd,” said the gnat to the gnu, 
“To spell your queer name as you do!” 
“For the matter of that,” 
Said the gnu to the gnat, 
“That’s just how I feel about you.” 
—Century. 


“T hev come to tell yez, Mrs. Malone, that 
yer husband met with an accident.” 

“An’ what is it, now?” wailed Mrs. Ma- 
lone. 

“He was overcome by the heat, mum.” 

“Overcome by the heat, was he, An’ how 
did it happen?” 

“He fell into the furnace over at the 
foundry, mum.” 


Cartoon of the Week 
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—Rollin Kirby, in the New York Sun. 


“AW, YOUR DRESS IS TORE!” 
“TORE NOTHIN’! THAT’S ME NEW SLIT SKOIT.” 
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Spoiling Switzerland 


Lovers of the old Switzerland are alarmed 
by changes toward commercialism. Already, 
in many places, the Alps have been changed 
into a kind of International Exposition, 
with glaciers and illuminated waterfalls as 
sideshows. The latest menace to the charm 
of the mountain glens is the projected 
transformation of the uppermost valley of 
the Rhone into a manufacturing region by 
the utilization of its waterpower. It is now 
a wilder and more secluded district than 
even the Bernese Oberland, and is rarely 
invaded by the “tripper.” Its soil is thin 
and poor, and the few inhabitants must pur- 
sue that primitive life which, however dis- 
couraging to experience, is quaintly attrac- 
tive when staged in am Alpine meadow. But 
the Canton Valais has a wealth of water- 
power, and it is this resource which en- 
gineers propose to exploit on a large scale, 
regardless of summer-tourist sentiment. 

The plan, in brief, is to throw an im- 
mense dam across the Rhone at Miinster 
and so impound above it an artificial lake 
reaching as far as Oberwald. This will have 
two outlets, each furnishing a “head” of 
about 1000 feet. One need not go into sta- 
tistics of the great waterpower thus made 
available to perceive that if the project is 
fully carried out the Rhone valley, together 
with some of the tributary valleys still 
more beloved of tourists, will become a hive 
of industry. The change has already begun, 
in fact, on some of the side streams; and 
when the main river has been harnessed to 
turbines the whole valley will become, in 
time, a Swiss Lancashire—cleaner and 
healthier, no doubt, than the English one, 
but in other respects much resembling it. 

This is the bright “practical” side of the 
picture—wealth brought to a poor district 
by industry, and operatives working under 
healthful conditions; but even this has its 
disadvantages and dangers. Swiss indus- 
tries, financed in many cases by foreign 
capital, are already expanding faster than 
the population increases. The constant 
growth in the number of resident aliens is 
perplexing Swiss publicists, and they fear 
that a “Swiss Lancashire,” mainly inhab- 
ited by Italians, would be a qualified bless- 
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ing. Such a situation might afford grim 
satisfaction to the tourist robbed by fac- 
tories of one of his most delightful resorts, 
but it would scarcely ‘compensate him for 
the loss. 


What Is Life Without Bacteria ? 


It will be remembered that in the de- 
lightfully fantastic romance by Wells, “The 
War of the Worlds,” the invaders from 
Mars, who seemed invincible when they first 
landed on earth, were not merely vanquish- 
ed but entirely extirpated in a few days by 
bacteria. On Mars, Mr. Wells’s Mars, bac- 
teria do not exist, and the bodies of the 
Martians could not resist their onslaught. 

According to a series of interesting ex- 
periments conducted by Professor M. Schot- 
telius, of Freiburg, Germany, a similar fate 
would await us, bacteria-laden inhabitants 
of the earth, if we invaded germ-proof 
Mars, for organisms accustomed to bacteria 
thru uncounted generations cannot sudden- 
ly be made to thrive if the bacteria are re- 
moved. 

Professor Schottelius after a number of 
unsuccessful trials finally succeeded in 
sterilizing chicken eggs in process of incu- 
bation. The greatest care was necessary to 
do this. The porous eggshell formed an ideal 
passageway for invading bacteria, and in 
keeping the egg sterile there was danger of 
killing the little unhatched chick. For ster- 
ilizing the eggs Professor Schottelius used 
a solution of warm sublimate, then wrapped 
the eggs in sterilized warm cotton, placing 
them two days before hatching in a steril- 
ized incubator. When the chick finally broke 
the shell, it was placed in a sterilized cage. 
The person handling the chick was encased 
in a germ-proof suit, so as to guard against 
any lonely germs wandering about thru 
space in search of a hunting ground. 

Professor Schottelius found that the chicks 
thus sterilized and placed in a sterile en- 
vironment, had no chance of prolonged life. 
Usually they died within a fortnight; one 
little chick lived as long as thirty days. 
They lost weight from day to day. A curious 
phenomenon was their constant hunger; 
they seemed also to digest incessantly—sig- 
nal tokens both that the sterilized food eat- 
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en by the chicks in no way fulfilled the pur- 
pose of food. The little chick derived no 
nourishment from it. 

Professor Schottelius believes that this 
condition of quasi-starvation is due entirely 
to the absence of intestinal bacteria. Metch- 
nikoff at one time directed his entire en- 
ergies toward the killing off of intestinal 
bacteria. Later, he discovered that not all 
intestinal bacteria are pathogenic, that is, 
harmful, but that the lactic acid bacteria, 
as contained in sour milk, sauerkraut, and 
the Bulgarian drink Yoghurt, are highly 
beneficial for the human organism. 

To convince himself upon this point, the 
usefulness of the ordinary intestinal bac- 
teria, Professor Schottelius added intestinal 
bacteria obtained from an ordinary chicken 
to the food of a sterile chick which had: be- 
come so weakened thru inability to derive 
nourishment from the food which it plenti- 
fully received that death must have oc- 
curred within a few hours. The result justi- 
fied his expectations. The emaciated little 
creature showed almost immediate signs of 
‘returning vitality, made renewed efforts to 
eat, began to digest normally and in a few 
days had lost all the hallmarks of a “sterile” 
chick. 

The German scientist in this connection 
calls attention to the fact that the predi- 
gested foods are the worst possible foods 
for a healthy stomach. The human digestive 
apparatus is equipped to perform certain 
functions, and these functions must be per- 
formed by it regularly, at stated intervals, 
if it is to remain healthy. Just as the, mus- 
cles must be used if they are not to degen- 
erate, so must the stomach and intestines 
be used unless they are to degenerate and 
to become diseased. 


The Pure Ad Law in Los Angeles 


You can’t adulterate even your advertis- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

An ordinance which became effective in 
May was framed by the City Council in 
coéperation with the local advertising club 
and various commercial bodies, including 
the retail clothiers’ and jewelers’ associa- 
tions. The latter have suffered in the past 
thru competition with “fake” advertise- 
ments, fire sales, auctions, “removal sales” 
and the like. 

It follows closely the “printer’s ink” 
statute drawn by District Attorney Sims, 
of New York City, which served as a model 
for the state laws of Washington, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, New Jersey and Ne- 
braska, punishing untruthful advertisers. 
The comment of the Los Angeles press is 
highly favorable and there is every indica- 
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tion that the new ordinance will be vigor- 
ously enforced. 


The text of the statute follows: 
ORDINANCE NO. 27318 N. S. 


An ordinance relating to and prohibiting certain 
kinds of untrue and misleading statements. 

The Mayor and Council of the City of Los. Angeles 
do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation, or any 
employe thereof, who shall in any newspaper, maga- 
zine, circular, form letter, or any open publication 
published, distributed or circulated in the city of Los 
Angeles, or on any billboard, sign, card, label or 
other advertising medium, or by means of any elec- 
tric sign, window sign, show case display, or by any 
advertising device, or by public outcry, proclamation 
or conversation to or with a considerable number of 
persons, make or disseminate, or cause to be made 
or disseminated any statement or assertion of fact 
in relation to, modifying, explaining, or in any 
manner concerning any merchandise offered for sale, 
barter, or trade, or any services, professional or 
otherwise, offered to be furnished, which statement or 
assertion of fact takes the form of or has the appear- 
ance of, or which is intended to, commend such mer- 
chandise or services to the public or to a considerable 
number of persons, and which statement or assertion 
is untrue in any respect or calculated to mislead 
or misinform, shail be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and on conviction thereof shall be punishable by 
a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) nor 
more than five hundred dollars ($500) or by im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding 180 days, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The Art of Dog Sledding 


Stefansson, as everybody knows, is the 
Arctic explorer chiefly famous for the dis- 
covery of the blond Eskimos. Since his 
return from his last trip to the Far North, 
where he made ethnological and scientific 
investigations under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
the Geological Survey of Canada, he has 
been contributing a series of articles on his 
experiences to the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society. In one of these he 
describes the technique of dog sledding, 
which he divides in three parts, the load, 
the sled and the dogs. 

The gravest mistake of inexperienced 
travelers, it. seems, is loading the sled be- 
yond its reasonable capacity. It is quite 
evident that aside from the danger of break- 
ing the sled a load of a thousand or eight 
hundred or even six hundred pounds is so 
heavy that in going down hill or over a 
ridge one man cannot possibly handle it. 
Four hundred pounds to the sled is the 
ideal weight. 

The sleds themselves should be strong 
rather than light. An ounce of strength is 
worth a pound of lightness. Doubling the 
strength of a sled, tho its weight be doubled, 
more than doubles its value for rough work. 

The runners of the sled should be shod 
with steel and not too far apart nor too 
high. The wider apart they are the greater 
the friction; the higher, the weaker and 
heavier the sled. The only objection to nar- 
row, low runners is that when soft snow is 
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encountered, as it sooner or later is, the 
body of the sled will sink into it. The rem- 
edy is to have the bottom of the sled made 
of longitudinal slabs of smooth planed 
wood bent up slightly at the front end and 
placed under (not above as usual) the 
crossbars of the sled. Then when the run- 
ners sink into the snow far enough the 
body of the sled becomes a toboggan—ad- 
mittedly the ideal form of sled for soft 
snow, just as a stone-drag is easier to pull 
than a wagon in a soft plowed field. 

But by far the most important factors 
in arctic travel are the dogs. Inasmuch as 
the dogs differ among themselves in tem- 
perament and stamina as much as race 
horses it is absolutely necessary to spare 
no pains to get the best and have them well 
matched. There are three main types, the 
Eskimo, Indian and “Huskies.” Eskimo 
dogs have three objections, they are too 
small, they soon cease pulling if hungry 
and they are apt to kill each other fighting. 
Their furry coat, however, enables them 
to withstand a greater degree of cold than 
the others. The Indians are better, but the 
huskies are the best, as they are larger, 
stronger and pluckier than the other two 
breeds. Four huskies, each weighing from 
seventy-five to ninety pounds, 
make the best team. Such a 
team can pull 600 pounds or 
150 pounds per dog, but 100 
pounds per dog is the best 
load. 

In an _ expedition three 
teams with one driver for 
each team and an extra man 
to lead is the best combina- 
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tion. Good and bad dogs should never be 
harnessed in the same team, as the good 
dogs will do all the work. 

Three general methods of harnessing 
the dogs are in use. The eastern Eskimos 
hitch each dog to the sled by his own trace, 
the leader in the center having the longest. 
This Greenland method gives the dogs more 
freedom for fast going over smooth ice than 
any other, and the driver can easily detect 
by the slackness of the trace whenever any 
dog is shirking. The four chief objections to 
this method are (1) that a good deal of en- 
ergy is wasted by the outside dogs because 
their forward strain is exerted at a consid- 
erable angle and not straight ahead; (2) 
when they come to a'snag of ice they will 


.split on it frequently, some going to one 


side, some to the other, and bring the sled 
with a bump against the obstruction; (3) 
this may tangle up the dogs, and (4) when 
they come to a ditch all the dogs will meet 
it simultaneously and the sled will probably 
stop. 

The Indian method is to hitch the dogs 
tandem between two traces running the 
whole length of the team. This method 
obviates the difficulty of having the dogs 
pull in other directions than straight ahead 
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HOW DOGS ARE HARNESSED FOR ARCTIC TRAVEL 


Greenland Method. Indian Method. 


Mackenzie River Method, Alaska Method 
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and completely obviates the objection of 
splitting on either side of a snag. The 
objections are that dogs so hitched will not 
travel as fast over smooth ice and that 
when going over an uneven surface the 
front dogs and the sled may be on a higher 
elevation than the rear dogs, in which case 
the pulling of the leaders lifts the rear dogs 
almost if not quite off their feet. 

The Mackenzie River method obviates, 
most of the difficulties of the above two 
methods, especially on rough ice. It is the 
best of the three for general use. By this 
method there is a single long trace from 
the sled to the leading dog. At suitable in- 
tervals back are hitched the other dogs. 
The rear dogs, however, are attached to 
the main trace by individual traces so that 
they will not be hoisted into the air when 
going into depressions. Properly trained 
dogs can pull as straight by this method 
as they would in double traces. 

The Alaska method is to be avoided. It 
has all the disadvantages of the other three 
and little to commend it. The dogs are 
hitched in pairs along a single trace, each 
pulling side by side like horses. That it is 
used at all is probably due to the conser- 
vatism of men used to driving horses. 


Collapsible Tubes for Butter 


In India the temperature is such that 
most of the butter is nearly fluid and spoils 
rapidly. The government has taken a unique 
step in asking manufacturers to put up 
butter in collapsible tin tubes much as we 
put up tooth paste, glue and ointments. Ab- 
solutely pure tin must be used as the acids 
in the butter attack lead. Various precau- 
tions must be taken, but the economy of the 
device is apparent. 


Meat in Summer 


It is a familiar fact that we do not eat as 
much meat in summer as we do in winter. 
The man who leads a sedentary life, the 
laboring man as well as the farmer, does 
not very often in hot weather feel like sit- 
ting down to dinner with a big beefsteak 
before him. 

The explanation for this has been unsat- 
isfactory until recent years, but now the 
respiration calorimeter, an instrument 
which is able to measure precisely the out- 
put of heat in lower animals as well as in 
man, has furnished a clue to the solution of 
this problem. By means of this instrument 
it has been found that after a meal contain- 
ing much meat, more heat is given off by the 
body than after an ordinary meal. This is 
explained in part by the fact that meats 
(protein) call forth more activity on the 
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part of the digestive system; more organs 
are involved in the digestion and more work 
is done by them than upon sugars or fats. 
Man evidently learned this from experi- 
ence. He remembers the warmth a big meat 
diet gives him and avoids it in Summer by 
changing his menu. Now the professors 
come along and tell him why he does it. 


A Tunnel from Dover to Calais 


In London there is a revival of interest 
in the old project for the construction of a 
tunnel under the English Channel, from 
Dover to Calais. The Chamber of Com- 
merce there has taken up the subject and 
will exert its influence in the House of 
Commons for a tunnel. Interviews with 
several members of the House who think- 
a tunnel should now be built have recently 
been published. All say that the old military 
objections are absurd. One holds that a 
tunnel would be equal to an additional fleet 
of battleships, “because we should be se- 
cure against all possibility of being starved 
out.” While the commercial advantages to 
be gained are not overlooked, it is pointed 
out that “the worst public transportation 
service between any two great capitals” 
would be greatly improved, and it is assert- 
ed that the promotion of personal inter- 
course between the people of England and 
those of France and Germany would cause 
a deeper regard for justice, thus affording 
a guarantee of international peace. 

Claude Grahame-White, the aviator, 
speaking of the old military objections, re- 
marks that in the near future there will be 
much greater danger of invasion by air- 
ships than by tunnel. He predicts that, ten 
years hence, there will be heavier-than-air 
flying machines capable of carrying as 
many persons as are found on the average 
ocean steamship. 

In the last thirty-five years millions have 
been expended in surveys, borings and other 
preliminary work, but construction has 
been halted and prevented by military de- 
nunciation. Not many years ago, a British 
adjutant general excited public opposition 
by picturing tunnel invasion from France 
and the permanent ruin of England. 

Surveys made in the last century show 
that the best route for a tunnel is from 
St. Margaret’s Bay (a little east of Dover) 
to Sangatte, which is near Calais, on the 
French coast. The distance is about twenty 
miles, and the sea there is shallow, having 
a depth of 120 to 150 feet. Underneath are 
two strata of chalk. The upper one, white 
chalk, is full of seams. The lower, gray 
chalk, is solid and impervious. In this gray 
chalk the tunnel would be made, and, at 
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its lowest point, would be a little more than 
300 feet below the level of the sea. 

Plans made long ago require such a tun- 
nel, but another method of construction 
has been proposed by Simon Lake, an Amer- 
ican engineer. He would not go down into 
the gray chalk, but would dig a trench 
along the surface of the white chalk and lay 
in this trench two tubes of steel, lined with 
cement and protected on the outside by a 
layer of the same material. These tubes, in 
sections of 300 or 400 feet, would be taken 
out on barges and lowered into the trench, 
where they would be covered by the mate- 
rial displaced when the trench was made. 
Construction according to this method 
would save much time and cost. As the tun- 
nel would be not more than 140 feet below 
sea level (instead of more than 300 feet), 
the grades would be easier than those re- 
quired by the other plan, and the land ap- 
proaches would be shorter. 


What Really Becomes of Our Trees? 


Preceding pages of this issue present con- 
vincing evidence that neither our poets nor 
our photographers fail to appreciate trees. 
But from a strictly commercial viewpoint 
we, as a nation, have not yet learned to 
treat our timber supply with respect. 

The United States as a nation has existed 
over a century and a quarter. In that time 
about 35 per cent of the original forest 
mantle has been consumed. Of the remain- 
ing 65 per cent, about one-fifth is owned 
publicly, and about four-fifths privately. 
The consumption of the forest is due to 
two causes—use and waste. Experts tell us 
that at the present time 23,000,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of timber are being taken every 
year from our forests. The value of this 
timber when converted into lumber, shin- 
gles, laths, posts, poles, fence rails, rail- 
road ties, staves, barrel hoops and head- 
ings, mine timber and firewood, is esti- 
mated at -$1,280,000,000. Of this, three- 
fifths is in the form of lumber, shingles 
and laths, and about one-fifth firewood. 

The waste of timber is shocking. Careless 
logging methods destroy one-fourth. There 
is great waste in stumpage by cutting the 
trees too high and leaving the stumps to 
rot. Young trees are not protected from 
falling timber. Large limbs are left to 
waste. Immature and seed trees are cut. 
On our national forests, where modern 
methods of scientific forestry are practised, 
this waste of 25 per cent is reduced to 10 
per cent or less. 

The three-fourths of the tree left by the 
loggers goes to the mill, where the loss 
runs from 30 to 60 per cent. If we take the 
lowest estimate of this mill waste, only one- 
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half of the original timber in the woods 
leaves the mill as lumber. In other words, 
the logging loss is one-quarter of the stand- 
ing timber, the mill loss another quarter, 
and only one-half is used. 

At the factory there is a further loss of 
one-fourth of what came from the mill. 
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This leaves only three-eighths of the orig- 
inal wood in the forest which is finally con- 
verted into useful articles—furniture, 
building materials and so on. And it must 
be remembered that it is three-eighths of 
the merchantable wood that remains; kind- 
ling wood and scraps are not counted. Thus 
over one-half of the standing timber is 
wasted in the course of logging, milling 
and manufacturing. 

Margolin estimates the loss in milling as 
follows: 


Per cent. of 

volume of log. 
EE Se, oe eee eer eererey wee ee 13.0 
a ge ee 13.5 
Edging and trimming............ 8.7 
UE, = a:da-nlaipre hid gana w ask mcg e ate iealy 8.7 


Careless manufacture and accidents 3.5 
Requiring standard lengths and 





WES Ci vin bu bane ewieeeouenes 1.7 
Total loss from all sources in 
SD. Av sendeseeeasesses 49.1 


The waste could be materially lessened. 
If thin band gang saws were used instead 
of the thick bands, the loss of volume due to 
sawdust would be reduced. The market re- 
quirements and usages should be modified 
so as to use odd lengths and short lengths 
for various purposes. More careful meth- 
ods in edging and trimming would elimin- 
ate much waste. The utilization of by-prod- 
ucts, such as chemical products, sawdust 
and wood pulp from wood now wasted, 
would conserve the life of our forests for 
the use of future generations. 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


Instructor in Economics and Sociology, 
Smith College. 
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Bedstead Telegraphy 


In wireless telegraphy the signals are 
not sent in one direction, but in all, so a 
person anywhere within range of the eth- 
ereal disturbance can get them if he has 
the necessary receiving apparatus. This ap- 
paratus need not be so elaborate and ex- 
pensive as used to be thought if a sensitive 
detector is employed. One man in London 
reports to Nature that he is able to read 
the nine o’clock news messages sent out 
from the Eiffel Tower in Paris by means 
of twelve feet of No. 18 copper wire 
stretched across his attic and grounded 
with the waterpipe. Another uses his bed- 
stead, without the wire mattress as receiv- 
ing antennae and gets messages from Paris, 
Norddeich, Paldhu and Nauen as well as 
nearer stations. So now when the French 
Government sends a message from the 1000- 
foot Eiffel Tower to that legendary city 
Timbuctoo on the other side of the Sahara 
it is overheard by a man in London who has 
hitched his bedstead to a gas pipe. 


Tomato Clubs 


The latest development of Dr. Knapp’s 
farm demonstration work in the Southern 
states, under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, is the 
organization of young girls into what were 
officially designated as “Girls’ Canning and 
Poultry -Clubs,” now popularly termed 
“Tomato Clubs,” from the staple product of 
the tiny gardens. 

These are but one-tenth of an acre in 
size, and are allotted to the girl members 
of the clubs upon practically the same con- 
ditions as the one-acre apportionment to the 
members of the boys’ Corn Clubs. 

The holders must be 10 to 18 years of 
age, and join the club in January of any 
given year; they must pledge themselves to 
follow the instructions of the women demon- 
strators appointed by the Federal Depart- 
ment, in their gardening operations; each 
girl must plan her own crop—subject to 
these instructions—and do her own work, 
tho it is permissible to hire the heavy 
work—making allowance for the time. 
Prizes are awarded for the fresh and can- 
ned products of the gardens, wherein quan- 
tity, quality, variety, profit and history are 
rated equally. 

During the planting and growing season, 
the women demonstrators give general su- 
pervision and instruction, while during the 
canning season they give their whole time, 
holding canning demonstrations in all parts 
of the country, giving information as to 
prices of canning outfits, sometimes ar- 
ranging to have these placed on sale at con- 
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venient points and at wholesale rates. They 
also help the girls in finding the best mar- 
ket for their wares. 

The first Tomato Club was organized in 
the spring of 1910, by Miss Marie Cromer, 
a country school-teacher near Aiken, S. C., 
others came into being the same year in 
Virginia, with an enrollment of 325 girls. 
In 1911 over 3000 girls, representing eight 
states, joined the clubs and planted gar- 
dens. By 1912, this number had increased 
ten-fold, and Girls’ Tomato Clubs spread 
over every Southern state. The exhibits 
each year attest the energy and enthusiasm 
aroused, many girls canning 1000 or more 
quarts of tomatoes, besides other things. 
Tomatoes are the staple, but not the only 
crop. 

A number of girls cleared $100 apiece on 
their gardens, in addition to capturing a 
prize. The “record” to date, is held by a 
16-year-old Alabama girl, Arie Havart, who 
from her tenth-of-an-acre put up 1531 
three-pound cans of tomatoes; and another 
Alabama girl, only 12 years old, won the 
prize for the greatest variety of her goods, 
having put up 225 different kinds of fruit 
and vegetables, and tomatoes in 31 different 
ways. 


Tipless London 


While in New York and other American 
cities the tyranny of the tip has has grown 
within recent years, in London, an ancient 
stronghold of the feeing system, the worm 
has turned, and substantial progress has 
been made on the road to Tipless Town. 
Perhaps it is not so much that the worm 
has turned, as that certain sagacious men, 
whose example might well be followed in 
the United States, have seen that the worm 
was ready to reward with handsome divi- 
dends anyone who would free it from the 
necessity of turning. 

In London that there are now upward of 
500 eating places which publicly announce 
“No Gratuities,” and one first-class hotel 
which informs its patrons that any em- 
ployee seen accepting a fee will be imme- 
diately discharged. 

The success of the non-feeing eating 
places is evident from their rapid multipli- 
cation, and the entrance of new interests 
into the field. As to the tipless hotel, the only 
way of getting accommodations is by book- 
ing them in advance, sometimes by more 
than a month, and the management has a 
new building under construction in the 
heart of visitors’ London, to contain a 


thousand rooms, and to be run on the same 
principles. This is the only hotel in London 
which is full the year round, even at 
week-ends, when there is usually a large 
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exodus from the metropolis. The hotel, 
now four years old, leaves nobody in doubt 
as to its policy. Sit down at a table in the 
dining room, grill room or winter garden, 
and behold, this notice: 

“Visitors are earnestly requested not to 
offer tips to any of the staff, the acceptance 
of which involves instant dismissal. The 
staff are adequately paid by the manage- 
ment.” 

Not only in the dining rooms but every- 
where else in the hotel, the anti-fee policy 
rules. According to the manager, it has not 
been an easy task to enforce the no tipping 
rule. It has caused the dismissal of a con- 
siderable number of employees, including 
some of the best help, but now that it is 
apparent to all that the hotel means busi- 
ness there is less trouble. The management 
is also under some difficulty in securing help 
in the first instance, as hotel employees seem 
none too ready to cut off their customary 
extras voluntarily, even though paid con- 
siderably more in wages than the prevailing 
rates elsewhere. 

Another probable element of success in 
the tipless hotel is that it has a standard 
price, which rules for every one of its 470 
bedrooms, regardless of location or time of 
the year. To the traveler who has repeat- 
edly gone thru the experience of seeking 
quarters at hotels whose rooms are “from 
$1.50 up,” always to find that the only 
available accommodations are “up,” there 
is considerable balm in going to a place 
where he knows in advance what he is go- 
ing to pay. 

Of more satisfaction to the London pub- 
lic than even a tipless hotel is the now al- 
most ubiquitous tipless tea room. A tea 
room or tea shop in England corresponds 
to a lunch room or not too ambitious res- 
taurant in America. It specializes in mid- 
day luncheons, hot and cold, of a consider- 
able variety, and in the sacred English in- 
stitution of tea in the late afternoon. 

One company alone has scattered over the 
metropolis some 175 eating places, mostly 
tea rooms of the sort above described, but 
including a dozen restaurants of a more 
pretentious kind. The doors of these places 
bear the uniform inscription, “No Gratui- 
ties,” and the announcement is repeated on 
the menu cards on the tables. Another com- 
pany operates about an equal number of 
places of a similar sort, a third has a chain 
of nearly seventy-five tea rooms in which 
tipping is forbidden, while there are several 
companies maintaining a smaller number 
of places on the same basis, including the 
tea rooms of a man known in America for 
having challenged for a certain yachting 
trophy more times than Bryan has run for 
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the Presidency—and with equal success. All 
these places, simple, moderate in price, but 
respectable and attractive, are open to both 
men and women. ' 

Girl waitresses are the order in tea 
rooms. In the case of one company, fairly 
typical, waitresses get their food and a 
weekly wage of six shillings; or $1.50. They 
also receive a commission of two and a half 
per cent on the bills for all food they serve. 
Earnings from this source are said to run 
from $1 to $3 a week, depending upon the 
trade of the shop and the activities of the 
girl. This gives a total income of from $2.50 
to $4.50 a week and food, which from the 
American point of view appears small, but 
does not compare unfavorably with wages 
paid in other employments of a similar sort 
in London, and has this advantage, that the 
worker probably has more and better food 
than if buying it from her own money 
earned in store or factory. 

The non-feeing policy in London eating 
places, so far is confined to moderate priced 
establishments. The fashionable and expen- 
sive places, where men waiters are gener- 
ally employed, retain the time-honored 
tip. They have lately had a series of strikes, 
principally over how this tip was to be 
divided, the “tronc” system, or pooling of 
tips, having become unpopular. 

Meanwhile, the feeless eating places, hav- 
ing no tips to squabble over, continue to in- 
crease in number and in the appreciation of 
the public. The day may yet come when 
homing Americans will arrive in New York 
from Tipless Town with a new label on 
their luggage. Among the hieroglyphics, 
“Via Southampton,” “Not Wanted on Voy- 
age,” and “Highlife Hotel,” will be a 
sticker reading, “No Gratuities.” 


Campus and Cinema 


At Berkeley, the seat of the University of 
California, they have decided that student 
frolics and the yearly festivities are worth 
permanent form. The enthusiastic life of 
the university is to be perpetuated on mov- 
ing picture films. 

College Labor Day, which occurs quad- 
rennially on February 29, once in the life 
of each class, was the first event thus re- 
corded. Labor Day enlists the active par- 
ticipation of the whole university and also 
calls for picturesque and varied costuming, 
so it offers a good opportunity for the mov- 
ing film. The custom dates back to 1896, 
when the university authorities faced a 
depleted treasury and a weed-grown cam- 
pus. Regent Reinstein, himself an enthusi- 
astic alumnus, organized the men students 
in a three-day campaign of road-making. 
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They bulit a broad, well-graveled toad con- 
necting North Hall and South Hall, then 
the chief buildings of the campus, with the 
main entrance. They graded the space 
around both halls and leveled and improved 
the parade ground. From this beginning 
developed Lahor’ Day. Each leap year has 
added something to the campus in the way 
of paths and roads. In 1912, the students 
built a road from the new Agricultural 
Hall to the main driveway. The films re- 
corded their labors and the serving of lunch 
in Strawberry Cafion by the women of the 
university, as well as the parade to which 
the afternoon of Labor Day is always de- 
voted. A keen rivalry exists between the 
various colleges of the university as to the 
attendance of their members, and each col- 
lege adopts some distinctive garb as a uni- 
form. The College of Letters holds the hon- 
ors, however, having had the attendance of 


every member in 1912. People who have - 


been worried by the fear that modern edu- 
cation unfits men for practical service may 
now sit back in the moving picture theater 
and watch the college men handling pick 
and shovel. 

Another college tradition caught in the 
making by the camera is the Partheneia, a 
play symbolic of maidenhood, which is 
given yearly under the oaks by the women 
students. The custom is rather a new one, 
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but promises to take a place like that of 
the Daisy Chain at Vassar. The play is 
entirely the work of the students, both in 
composition and interpretative action. It is 
chosen from an annual competition which 
prescribes only the main theme, thus per- 
mitting considerable variety. The color and 
movement of the play give very graceful 
effects in its leafy setting and its symbolism 
offers opportunity for much of stately 
pageantry. 

Charter Day exercizes in the Greek 
Theater and the march of the alumni to the 
dedication of the beautiful Doe Library 
form another picture in the series. Other: 
films are military inspection and parade,, 
college election day, and seniors serpentin- 
ing to the university meeting. Of course,, 
athletics has an important part; the rugby 
game and the various intercollegiate meets: 
between California and Stanford furnish 
lively pictures, and permit the enthusiastic 
collegian to fight his battles over again 
with every semblance of reality except the: 
rooting. 

The pictures will serve two good pur- 
poses: they will lighten the labor of the: 
overworked censor by providing wholesome 
amusement and they will familiarize the 
general public with interesting phases of 
college life. 

Such thoro-going records of college do- 




















The Partheneia, 





“CALIFORNIA ALUMNAE WILL FLOCK TO SEE THIS FILM 


an original play symbolic of maidenhood, given annually by the girls 
under the oaks at Berkeley, is one of the college events captured by the moving picture. 
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“THE FINE OLD STUNTS HIS DADDY 


Labor Day at the University of California comes once in four years—on Leap Year , Day. 
The men make roads and grade the Campus and eat the goodies provided by the “co-eds,” The 
cinema will record each successive Labor Day for posterity. 


USED TO DO” 








ings are perhaps peculiar to California, but 
in the East many of the more spectacular 
events of the busy academic year may now 
be seen on the films. The great Poughkeep- 
sie regatta, for example, has been photo- 
graphed several times, and the quaint cos- 
tume parades with which the solemnities of 
commencement week at Yale, Columbia and 
Princeton are purfled are to be seen 
wherever alumni congregate. 


Fifty Years Ago 


From The Bndependent, June 16, 1863. 
' THE RIOT 


Since Monday last, the people of this city 
have dwelt under a shadow. The streets 
have flowed with blood. A wild beast was 
loose, that went round seeking its prey. 
Witnesses of the riot of 1834 say that the 
present outbreak excelled the former, not 
only in numbers, but in malignity and fury. 
In Victor Hugo’s phrase, it was “a popu- 
lace battling against the people.” . . 

We do not altogether blame the military, 
for after their first blunder they fired balls, 
and struck in earnest. But the true heroes 
were the Police, to whose energy, courage, 
and skill—of which never before was there 
a more signal exhibition in this city—is 
due the announcement made at nearly mid- 
night of Tuesday that the riot was finally 
under control, and peace restored. .. . 


The ferocity against the unoffending 
blacks knew no bounds. If a black man ap- 
peared on the streets, he was set upon and 
killed; and if he staid at home, his house 
was broken open and burned. The Colored 
Orphan Asylum—where 300 little children 
found their only home—was laid in ashes 
after the inmates had escaped. A black man 
was hung at a lamp-post, and before he was 
dead a fire was made under him, and he was 
burned. Capt. Cook never witnessed worse 
barbarity among savages than was prac- 
tised in this city on Monday and Tues- 
day. . 
To the blood-thirsty men, 
thieves. Private dwellings were broken, 
sacked, and destroyed—private citizens 
were knocked down in the streets and 
robbed. Merchants, fearing for their goods, 
shut their doors; banks closed; Wall street 
stood still, and a gun-boat was anchored in 
the East River in a position to rake the 
street with grape-shot should the rioters 
throng it. The Postmaster’s house was ut- 
terly destroyed, the Mayor’s house was con- 
siderably damaged. The Tribune office was 
attacked, and the lower story—being the 
publication office—was made a scene of 
wreck. The building was then set on fire, 
but the police, conquering the rioters at this 
point, put out the flames. .. . 

The riot, in its travels through the city, 
stopped at Gen. McClellan’s house and 
cheered. 
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The Lobbyists 


David Lamar, of New York, a witness 
before the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee, last week, admitted that in telephone 
messages to Lewis Cass Ledyard and oth- 
ers, urging them to employ Edward Lauter- 
bach as counsel in the Union Pacific disso- 
lution proceedings, he had impersonated 
Congressman Palmer and Congressman 
Riordan. He did this, he said, hoping that 
Lauterbach, his friend, would be restored 
to: the favor of the Morgan interests. He 
also charged that large sums had been 
taken by officers in dishonest transactions 
affecting Union Pacific securities, and as- 
serted that Lauterbach and himself had for 
a time been intimately associated with the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan. This has been de- 
nied with vigor by Mr. Morgan’s son. Some 
think that Lamar will be indicted. Others 
say he has violated no statute. In his testi- 
mony and in that of Henry B. Martin, the 
secretary of a somewhat mysterious Anti- 
Trust League, it was asserted that the reso- 
lution providing for the Stanley. committee’s 
Steel Trust inquiry had been written by 
persons not connected with the committee. 
There were intimations that offers to pre- 
vent the investigation, for a price, had been 
made. 

Martin M. Mulhall, formerly an agent 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, but dismist nearly two years ago, re- 
cently sold to a New York newspaper the 
records and story of his service, including 
20,000 letters, telegrams and reports. A part 
of the matter thus sold has been published. 
Reference to it is made in our editorial 
pages. Mulhall’s charges affect several 
Senators and Representatives, some of 
’ whom are dead. They relate to work for or 
against Congressional candidates, attempts 
to control committees and legislation, the 
settlement of strikes, etc. Denials have al- 
ready been made by officers of the associa- 
tion and by a number of the legislators 
affected. Mulhall asserts that he entertained 
for several days in New York, with the as- 
sociation’s money, a Congregational clergy- 
man who was an arbitrator in the Danbury 
hatters’ controversy, and that a trip to Eu- 
rope was provided for him. The Senate 
Lobby committee will take Mulhall’s testi- 
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mony. There will also be a sweeping inves- 
tigation by a special committee of the 
House. A part of the story relates to a 
project for purchasing Samuel Gompers, 
the head of the Federation of Labor. 

Two former presidents of the association, 
John Kirby, Jr., and David M. Parry, were 
in San Francisco when the first instalment 
of the Mulhall story was published. They . 
were about to sail for Australia, to make 
an investigation there concerning manufac- 
tures, trade, labor and methods of govern- 
ment. The Senate committee insisted that 
they should testify in Washington, and 
their journey to Australia has been post- 
poned. 


Tariff and Currency 


It is expected that the tariff bill will be 
reported to the Senate on the 9th, and that 
debate upon it will begin on the 14th. The 
Senate Democratic caucus at first voted, 
13 to 11, to require the payment of income 
taxes on the dividends of mutual life in- 
surance companies. On the following day 
this action was reversed. An amendment 
imposing a tax of one-tenth of a cent a 
pound, or $50 per hundred bales, on pur- 
chases or sales of cotton for future delivery 
was adopted. Brokers say such a tax would 
close the New York and New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchanges. Senator Hitchcock’s amend- 
ment, embodying Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds’s project for a graduated tax on 
companies in the tobacco business, was re- 
jected by a vote of 18 to 23. Whereupon Mr. 
Hitchcock withdrew from the caucus, say- 
ing he desired to be free to support the 
amendment in the Senate. The provision 
excluding imports of goods produced by 
the labor of persons under fourteen years 
of age was so modified that it applies only 
to goods “principally” produced by such 
labor, and is not to be effective against the 
products of countries (such as Japan) 
which have no child labor laws. 

Action upon a motion to bind all Demo- 
cratic Senators to support the bill as re- 
ported was deferred, owing to opposition. 
It is expected that the two Louisiana Sen- 
ators will vote against the sugar para- 
graphs, and some think Mr. Thompson, of 
Kansas, and Mr. Hitchcock, of Nevada, will 

















CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH 


be counted with them. Because the Demo- 
cratic majority is so small, the attitude of 
these Senators excites curiosity. 

A long debate on the currency bill is fore- 
seen. Representative Lindbergh, Progres- 
sive, of Minnesota, has offered an amendment 
providing for the issue of $500,000,000 of 
circulation, to be loaned to an Agricultural 
Credit Association for distribution among 
farmers on first mortgage security. Sena- 
tor Bristow has introduced one authorizing 
national banks to loan money on farm mort- 
gages, and making such securities a basis 
for circulation. 


Celebration of the Fourth 


The Fourth of July anniversary was 
celebrated this year quietly, owing to a 
general movement against the noise and 
danger of explosions. The latest reports 
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show that less than twenty-five persons 
were killed. In nine large cities where 
twenty-five lost their lives last year, there 
were no fatal accidents this time. According 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the number of those killed was 
gradually reduced each year, from 215, in 
1909, to forty-one in 1912. As has been 
said, the number this year was much 
smaller. 

The greatest of celebrations was at Get- 
tysburg, where the fiftieth anniversary of 
the great battle was marked by the pres- 
ence, in camps, of 53,000 veterans, both 
the Blue and the Gray. Altho the heat was 
oppressive, only nine of the old soldiers 
were killed by it. On the Fourth President 
Wilson delivered an address before a great 
audience. 

In London Ambassador Page gave a re- 
ception, which was attended by 4000 per- 
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UNDER THE STARS AND BARS AGAIN 


Confederate veterans at Gettysburg enjoying a chat with some of their “enemies.”” The old flag is the same, 
but the feelings it arouses are sentimental rather than bloodthirsty. The battlefield, already distinguished by 
the delivery of Lincoln’s matchless address, has been the scene of a reunion probably unprecedented in the 
history of wars. Fifty-three thousand of the Grand Army of the Republic and the United Confederate Veterans 
camped on the field; the surviving “girls of Gettysburg’’ who welcomed the blue-coats fifty years ago were 
greeted again; and survivors of Pickett’s charge strugg! again up the hill in commemoration of their 
desperate attack—this time into the arms of the waiting line of Yankees. . 
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sons, and he was the chief speaker at the 
American Society’s banquet in the evening. 
There were the customary celebrations in 
other cities on the other side of the At- 
lantic. In Buenos Ayres the American col- 
ony presented a statue of Washington to 
the Argentine Republic. 


Trusts 


It is said that the Department of Justice 
is preparing to proceed against officers of 
the Standard Oil Company for contempt of 
court, alleging that the court’s order for 
dissolution of the combination has not been 
obeyed. In the Senate there is a movement 
to promote action against the Tobacco 
Trust on similar grounds, by means of 
legislation which will cause an appeal and 
a reopening of the case. 

A Federal grand jury in New York has 
re-indicted Colonel R. M. Thompson, F. B. 
Hayne, W. P. Brown and others originally 
accused in what is known as the cotton cor- 
ner case. This new indictment was found 
on account of the Supreme Court’s criti- 


cism of the original accusation. James A,» 


Patten is not one of those now indicted. He 
pleaded guilty and paid a fine, some time 
ago. 

In St. Paul, last week, Federal Judges 
Sanborn, Hook and Smith ended five years’ 
litigation in the case of the Government 
against the Harriman railroad combination 
by accepting the plan approved by Attor- 
ney-General McReynolds, and signing the 
requiredydecree. This plan provides for an 
exchange @f $38,000,000 of the Union Pa- 
cific’s Southern Pacific stock for $42,000,- 
000 of Baltimore & Ohio stock now owned 
by the Pennsylvania Company. After the 
exchange, the Pennsylvania will hold 14 
per cent of the Southern Pacific’s capital, 
and the Union Pacific’s share of the Balti- 
more & Ohio stock will be 38% per cent. 


Labor Questions 


More than 90 per cent of the 100,000 
trainmen employed on forty-four Eastern 
railroads have voted to strike if the com- 
panies reject their demands and if their 
leaders call them out. The companies say 
that the demands require an addition of 
$17,000,000 a year to the wages now paid, 
and that an addition of $30,000,000 was 
granted three years ago. 

Patrick Quinlan, convicted. a-month ago 
of inciting the silk-mill strikers in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, to riot, has been sentenced 
to be imprisoned for not less than two years 
nor more than seven. In the similar case 
against Elizabeth G. Flynn, who was on 
trial last week, the jury disagreed, stand- 
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ing 10 to 2 for conviction. Several witnesses 
testified that in a public address she had 
urged the strikers to club and kick out of 
the mills those who were unwilling to join 
them. She asserted that she had not done 
this, but had advised them to be peaceful. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
plant in Crystal City, Missouri, the largest 
of its kind in the world, has been closed on 
account of the strike of 600 employees, and 
1250 who remained at work are now idle. 


The Caminetti Case 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 
has sent for all the papers relating to the 
white slave case against Caminetti and 
Diggs, in California, has received them and 
has given several of them to the public. 
Among these are the letters and telegrams 
in which District Attorney McNab earnest- 
ly argued against any postponement of the 
trial. The Attorney-General has curtly dis- 
mist from office Ex-Judge Herrington,. the 
Department of Justice’s. investigator,“who 
protested against postponement and* said 
that Mr. McReynolds should resign. 

Secretary Bryan, in his newspaper, has 
published a’ defense of Mrv ‘McReyiiolds, 
Secretary Wilson (who asked for pestpone- 
ment) and Commissioner Caminetti. . The 
latter, he says, is a progressive Democrat, 
whom he has known for more than twenty 
years. “There is not,” he adds, “a more 
upright or honorable man in public life.” 

The inquiry to be made by Congress will 
relate not only to the Caminetti postpone- 
ment, but also to the Attorney-General’s 
similar action with respect to the Western 
Fuel Company case and to the dismissal of 
indictments against a combination in IIli- 
nois, known as the Brick Trust: 


The West Indies 


Cuba’s House, at the end of a long ses- 
sion, rejected the report of a joint commit- 
tee of House and Senate in favor of legis- 
lation providing for a settlement, by*arbi- 
tration, of the claims of Great Britain, 
France and Germany for losses suffered by 
citizens of those countries during revolu- 
tions on the island. Congress adjourned on 
the 30th ult. The Senate failed.t® pass the 
budget. President Menocal asked, in vain, 
that the session be prolonged ten days. The 
next session will begin in November. 

The unexpected-appearance of Mr. Os- 
borne, Assistant Secretary of our State De- 
partment, in the West Indies last week 
caused inquiries to -be made. Secretary 
Bryan said that he was there on official 
business and would visit Santo Domingo 
and Hayti, adding that no question affect- 
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ing treaty relations with those countries 
was involved. It is said that Mr. Osborne 
will inquire concerning the dispute as to. the 
boundary between the two republics. 


Mexico 

At the beginning of the present week the 
rebels were besieging Juarez and had sur- 
rounded the city of Chihuahua. Since. Du- 
rango was taken by the rebels, forty women 
of the upper class there have committed 
suicide, because they were subjected to gross 
indignities by the soldiers, whose conduct 
was that of brutal bandits. Others have 
fled to the hills. Residents of Casas Grandes 
have suffered in the same way since that 
town surrendered to Poncho Villa’s forces. 
The capture of Guaymas was reported 
last week, but later dispatches say that a 
part of the city is still held by thé Federal 
army. General Figueroa, who fought for 
Madero against Porfirio Diaz, and who op- 
posed Huerta, fell into the hands of Hu- 
erta’s men, last week, and was put to death. 

Ambassador Wilson avoided meeting 
Huerta during the American colony’s cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July by going to 
Vera Cruz and joining our naval officers in 
their anniversary exercises on the ships at 
that port. Felix Diaz says that Senator Fall, 
of New Mexico, has aided the rebels in 
many ways and has contributed $200,000 
to their funds. There is proof of this, he 
asserts, in Mexico’s Foreign Office. Mr. 
Fall, who recently, in the Senate, called 
Huerta a treacherous assassin, says all this 
is not true. 


South America 


There was a debate in the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies on the 3d concerning 
the beef controversy. Dispatches say it was 
generally admitted that American com- 
panies (representing Armour, Swift and 
Morris interests) had formed a combination 
or trust and were attempting to suppress 
the competition of other companies. One 
Deputy .urged that steps be taken for the 
protection of the independent concerns. 
More than half of the meat sold in Buenos 
Ayres, he said, was supplied by the Ameri- 
cans. The sale of meat, he thought, should 
be taken over by the municipality. The leas- 
ing of shops in the city market to the 
Americans was vigorously opposed. In Lon- 
don, there are to be inquiries in Parliament 
as to what the British Government intends 
to do to prevent the American companies 
from obtaining control of the beef supply 
from Argentina and also from Australia. 

It was reported in Venezuela last week 
that Cipriano Castro, the deposed Presi- 
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dent, was concealed in Curacao, but no 
trace of him could be found there. 

The delegates of Boston’s Chamber of 
Commerce who have been making a tour in 
South America, sailed for home on the 4th, 
intending to go by way of Bahia and Trini- 
dad. They had been very hospitably enter- 
tained in Rio de Janeiro and Santos by the 
Brazilian Governnment. 

A homing pigeon, called “Sunny Jim,” 
and belonging to a resident of Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, was liberated at Rio de 
Janeiro on May 18. He returned to the city 
on the following day, circled over it for an 
hour, and then went northward. On July 
5 he arrived at his master’s home in Penn- 
sylvania, having made, it is said, a new 
record for birds of his kind. Other pigeons, 
it is asserted, when liberated in South 
America or South Africa have failed to 
make their way across the equator to their 
homes in the United States or Europe. 


The British Empire 


On July 1 the London Express announced 
the discovery of a suffraget murder plot. 
The journal asserted that a small section of 
the militants had vowed to avenge upon 
members of the Cabinet the death of any 
suffraget thru self-inflicted starvation. 

Increased activity followed the release of 
Annie Kenney and her associates under the 
provisions of the “cat and mouse” act. (She 
has since been rearrested and again re- 
leased.) There were two fires in Scotland 
on June 30 which are apparently traceable 
to them, altho direct evidence against the 
militants is lacking. Ballinkinrain Castle, a 
large modern, private mansion near Stir- 
ling, was destroyed, but the stables at- 
tached to it were saved. It was built forty- 
eight years ago by the late Sir Archibald 
Orr-Ewing, who spent about $500,000 on 
the structure and furnishings. It occupied 
a magnificent site on the northern slope of 
Campsie Fells and afforded beautiful views. 
A Methodist chapel at Pwillheli, Wales, val- 
ued at $40,000, was burned on the 5th. 

Six influential professors of London Uni- 
versity, including Sir Victor Horsley, Karl 
Pearson and Sidney Webb, have sent a 
petition to the King for a pardon for Mrs. 
Pankhurst. They urge it on the ground that 
she cannot live to complete the sentence 
past on her. 

Two militant suffragets, Kitty Marion 
and Clara Elizabeth Giveen, were sentenced 
at the Assizes on July 3 to three years’ 
penal servitude each on the charge of set- 
ting fire to the stands on the Hurst Park 
race course on June 9, and causing damage 
amounting to $70,000. The women protested 
that they had not been given a fair trial. 
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When the report of the parliamentary 
committee of inquiry into the proceedings 
of the Marconi Company, in which Chan- 
cellor Lloyd George, Attorney-General Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and Lord Murray, master of 
Elibank, were involved, was read in the 
House of Commons on July 2 Postmaster- 
General Herbert L. Samuel announced after 
consulting high legal authorities that the 
Government had decided to take no action 
to enforce its rights under the Marconi 
Company contract with the post office for 
the establishment of an imperial system of 
wireless stations. 

“We do not accept,” he said, “the posi- 
tion the Marconi Company has taken up, 
but we cannot legally contest it.” 

When the investigation was started the 
Marconi Company asked to be released 
from its contract. The Government is now 
free to make a fresh contract for the im- 
perial. wireless system it desires to estab- 
lish. 

The report of the committee was more or 
less formal. Lord Murray will not be ex- 
amined regarding his part in the purchase 
of shares of the American Marconi Com- 
pany. 

The general strike which started some 
days ago in the gold mining district of the 
Rand has spread thruout the Reef. An at- 
tempt of the strikers to hold a meeting on 
the Johannesburg market place on July 4 
led to a fight between them and the police 
and soldiers. The police were unable to con- 
trol the mob, who were throwing stones and 
other missiles, so that cavalry was called out 
and with drawn swords scattered the crowd. 
The strike was settled by agreement on the 
5th, after bloody street fighting, and the 
proclamation of martial law. 


French Affairs 


Brindejone des Moulinais has flown from 
Paris to Petersburg, and back again. 

The French airman landed near Ver- 
sailles on the afternoon of July 2, having 
traveled 3100 miles, at a speed reaching 
140 miles an hour for a part of the time. 
This was, appropriately, while the young 
aviator—he is not yet twenty-one—was 
soaring over German soil. Brindejonc was 
out a month. 

On June 30, the Chamber of Deputies re- 
jected M. Augagneur’s substitute for the 
Government’s military service bill. The 
counter-project provided for continuing the 
1905 (two-year) service law, enforcing, 
however, all its provisions, taking soldiers 
out of their present special duties as bands- 
men, tailors, clerks, etc. The vote was 339 
to 214 against this project. A second coun- 
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ter-plan was rejected by a vote of 323 to 
233. 

More recent votes on other correlated 
matters are more favorable to the Barthou 
ministry, which seems to be in a stronger 
position than at any previous moment. Per- 
haps this is due to reports of a projected 
general military revolt, to be accompanied 
by wholesale desertions. This, it is said, has 
been organized by Socialists and labor lead- 
ers, in protest against the three years’ law, 
and is scheduled to occur as soon as the law 
is enacted. The mutinous incidents of Toul, 
Belfort and Rodez are interpreted as mere 
preludes to this more formidable outbreak. 

As a result of these incidents, and the 
judicial inquiry which followed, eighteen 
syndicalist leaders affiliated with the revo- 
lutionary “General Labor Confederation” 
were arrested on July 1, charged with in- 
citing to desertion and rebellion. 

M. Pichon gave a long audience. last 
week to the Belgian Minister. It is said that 
they discust a secret agreement between 
France and Belgium for the protection of 
the smaller country against possible Ger- 
man aggression. Tho her population is only 
7,000,000, Belgium has recently increased 
the peace footing of her army to 350,000. 
New taxation is necessary to meet the cost 
of this increase. Meantime the Dutch con- 
template enlarging. their navy by spending 
$18,000,000 annually; but this is with a 
view to the policing of the Dutch East In- 
dies. 


In Germany 


The German Government got the army 
bill thru the Reichstag on June 30. It also 
escaped any amendments of account and 
even got its own way in regard to the ad- 
dition of six cavalry regiments and the con- 
tinued exemption of Federal Princes from 
taxation, altho they are going to contribute 
to a “levy” as volunteers. 

Compromise was in the air in the Cham- 
ber except among the Socialists, Poles and 
Alsatians and it was invoked to settle the 
most knotty difficulties. The speed at which 
the increased taxation was voted was un- 
paralleled in German Parliamentary his- 
tory. 

The official view of the passage of the 
measure is that the House has shown splen- 
did patriotism. On the other hand, the So- 
cialists claim a triumph, for altho they 
failed to get all they wished they contend 
that the bill embodies the Socialist spirit 
by taxing the property classes, whose love 
of militarism will be thereby cooled. 

Large numbers of the population regard 
the result with uneasiness. A start has been 
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made in the slippery path of direct imperial 
taxation, and they regard the bill and its 
financial arrangements as distinctly haz- 
ardous. It has been reported that Imperial 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg _re- 
ceived a telegram from the Kaiser heartily 
congratulating him on the result and no- 
tifying him of the Emperor’s intention of 
conferring on him the title of Count. 

The armament bill increases the peace 
strength of the army by about 4000 officers, 
15,000 non-commissioned officers and 117,- 
000 privates, bringing the total up to near- 
ly 870,000 men. 


A New Balkan War 


On June 30 the Bulgars opened an attack 
on the Servian troops along the whole line 
in Macedonia. Fighting was reported from 
Retna, Boukva, Zietovo, Neogasi and Valan- 
dova. The Bulgars also attacked the Greeks 
in Macedonia. Greek successes at Kilpish 
and elsewhere are reported. King Constan- 
tine is in command of the Greek forces. A 
great battle is said to have been fought by 
the Greeks and Bulgars north of Salonika. 
The Greeks have heavily fortified that city. 

On July 5 official confirmation was re- 
ceived of the surrender of the Servian 
Timok division, numbering 4000 men, to 
the Bulgars. Six machine guns, twenty- 
seven quick-fire guns, and a complete com- 
missariat train were also surrendered. Two 
Servian regiments which had crost the Bul- 
garian frontier were reported to have been 
driven back to the north of Egri Palanka. 
Private reports from Belgrade made public 
at Vienna were to the effect that even in 
official quarters the Servian campaign 
against the Bulgars was held to be hopeless, 
tho Servian successes were reported from 
Ishtib earlier in the week. Bulgaria is, 
moreover, confronted by Rumania, whose 
army has been partly mobilized. Negotia- 
tions between Rumania and Bulgaria are 
said to be in progress. Rumania has so far 
abstained from taking an active part in any 
of the Balkan hostilities. 

From Constantinople it is reported that 
the Government wishes to maintain neu- 
trality, but that the conflict between the 
Balkan allies has aroused excitement in the 
Ottoman army, “which it will be difficult 
to check if Turkey does not obtain just and 
equitable recognition of her rights.” Tur- 
key may, therefore, under jingo influences, 
try to take advantage of the present con- 
flict to recover some of her lost territory: 
whether acting independently or in union 
with Greece and Servia does not appear. 

The Bulgars are accused by their ene- 
mies of brutal outrages. French proposals 
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for the Great Powers jointly to agree to 
abstain from military intervention in the 
Balkans have received the assent of all the 
Powers except Austria. Last month it was 
announced unofficially that the Austro- 
Hungarian government planned to increase 
the army by 25,000 men. By 1915 the army 
is to number 237,500 men, it is said, in- 
stead of 212,500 as now. A stronger navy 
is also planned by the Austro-Hungarian 
ministry. 

The new war in the Balkans broke out 
without any formal declarations by Bul- 
garia, Servia or Greece. The Armenian com- 
mittee of Geneva has sent an appeal to 
Great Britain saying that thousands of 
Kurds have invaded villages in the Van dis- 
trict and are plundering and slaughtering 
the inhabitants. 


China 


The Republican government is ready to 
meet the overdue payments on the Boxer 
indemnity, according to advices received in 
Washington. Out of the funds of the five 
Power loan the Chinese Government will 
make payments at an early date of the 
amount due from March, 1912, to January 
1, 1913. 

Baron Kato, ex-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, reached Nagasaki, Japan, last week, 
after an extended tour thru China. The 
Jiji Shimpo prints a long interview with 
him, in which, among other things, he is 
reported to have said: 

“In spite of the many reports alleging 
strained relations between North and 
South, I perceived from personal observa- 
tion that the political situation Was not so 
strained as reported, nor did I find any 
sign of the immediate opening of war be- 
tween the two parties. Of course I do not 
deny war preparations are being made 
along the Yang-tze-kiang, but I can say at 
the same time that none of these troops 
expects immediate operations. Both North 
and South desire peace; that is to say that 
peace is desired, not merely by such leaders 
on both sides as Yuan, Sun and Huang, but 
by the people in general, especially the peo- 
ple in the South. I can assure you that I 
found no greatly strained state of affairs 
when I left Shanghai for home. 

“I twice met Sun and Huang in the 
course of my visit, and was able to learn 
their views. They declare they will not be 
reconciled with the North until they have 
seen Yuan retire, which they think neces- 
sary for the unity of China. Yet they do 
not appear so determined as to be ready to 
appeal to force in order to realize their 
object. Not only that, but they know that 
such a course would be bold and reckless.” 
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Superintendent Emmet Against the Tax 


Superintendent of Insurance Emmet of 
the New York Insurance Department, in his 
preliminary text announcing the publica- 
tion of the life insurance section of the de- 
partment’s annual report, touches briefly 
on the proposal by Congress to tax life in- 
surance “dividends.” As might be expected 
of any public officer who has given any 
consideration whatever to the subject, Mr. 
Emmet is opposed to the proposition. He 
refers to it as a “cloud on the life insur- 
ance horizon” and characterizes such a tax 
as “inequitable and unjust and especially 
so in the case of companies that are abso- 
lutely on the mutual plan.” He takes up the 
term “dividend” as used in life insurance 
and explains it in such a way as to be easily 
understood by those whose insurance knowl- 
edge is limited. Life underwriters are con- 
scious that the use of the word is unfortu- 
nate and misleading. Says Superintendent 
Emmet: 

“The word ‘dividend’ in the general ac- 
ceptation of the term, used in connection 
with these payments is a misnomer; they 
are in no true sense dividends, but are al- 
most entirely made up of a return of sur- 
plus or unused monies that have been paid 
into the company as premiums and returned 
to the assured. . . . It is to be hoped and 
it now seems probable that the income tax 
feature of the tariff bill, now before Con- 
gress, will be substantially modified so far 
as it applies to the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies.” 


Interesting Figures 


According to the statistics appearing in 
the annual report of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, just. issued, covering the 
operations of the life companies authorized 
in New York during the year 1912, the 
combined assets of the companies were 
$4,173,953,579, and the liabilities (exclud- 
ing gross surplus and special funds) $3,- 
942,178,181, leaving as gross surplus, spe- 
cial funds and net surplus, $231,775,398. 
The figures of the New York companies 
show an increase in assets during the year 
of $110,880,453. 

The total combined income was $795,282,- 
061, an increase of $40,748,843, of which the 
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New York companies received $413,114,618, 
an increase of $17,377,945. Of the total dis- 
bursements by all companies which aggre- 
gated $567,517,704, policyholders received 
$423,019,771, while the cost of management, 
including dividends to stockholders, was 
$144,497,933. 

All the companies reporting to the de- 
partment issued 898,027 policies in 1912, 
representing $1,716,271,110 insurance, di- 
vided as follows: New York companies, 
456,233 policies for $773,642,437 insurance; 
companies of other states, 441,794 policies 
for $942,628,673 insurance. The combined 
gains were 85,565 policies and $138,425,661 
compared with the totals of 1911. The rec- 
ords of industrial insurance are segregated 
from the regular, called “ordinary” and we 
find in the matter of outstanding insurance, 
at the end of 1912, the following great to- 
tals: 7,001,913 “ordinary” policies for $13,- 
527,321,222 insurance; amount of indus- 
trial (number of policies not given) , $3,432,- 
767,469. This is a total of old line legal 
reserve insurance in force in the companies 
represented of upward of $17,000,000,000, 
a sum equal to about one-seventh of the 
national wealth. 


The Missouri Situation 


Fire insurance conditions in Missouri are 
more muddled now than ever. The Supreme 
Court has overruled the demurrer filed by 
the companies to the quo warranto proceed- 
ings instituted by the Attorney-General, 
supplementing the ruling with a temporary 
injunction restraining the companies from 
cancelling their policies. The decision de- 
clares in substance that in suspending bus- 
iness in Missouri on April 30, the com- 
panies acted in concert, and in so doing 
violated the anti-trust law of the state. 
The companies appear to have lost on every 
legal proposition they advanced in their de- 
murrer. 

The companies contended that the Oliver 
rating law (enacted about two years ago 
and repealed early this year) repealed the 
anti-trust law in so far as it applied to fire 
insurance; that the court was without juris- 
diction to enjoin the cancellation of policies; 
and that they (the companies) had a right 
to suspend business in the state. The court 














THE TAX-GATHERER 


overruled all these defenses, and on the last 
point mentioned stated that they could quit 
individually, but not collectively as the re- 
sult of an agreement. It is lawful to quit 
business and cancel it out, but not lawful 
to agree together to do either or both. 

As we understand the situation to date 
then, the anti-trust law as applicable to fire 
insurance companies was not repealed by 
the Oliver rating law, and, thru the method 
pursued by the companies in suspending 
business after the passage of the Orr law 
—that is, by agreeing together to quit— 
they violated the unrepealed anti-trust law. 

The decision, as it affects the business, 
trade and commerce of the State of Mis- 
souri, is a misfortune; for it is plainly 
evident now that the companies will fight 
the suit to a finish, which may mean taking 
it to the United States Supreme Court. 
This may require years of litigation, during 
which period the property interests of the 
state will suffer severely. ‘3 

The administrative officers of the state 
are contending for a vain thing. In doing 
so they are inflicting a substantial injury 
on their constituents. A reasonable and 
satisfactory compromise of the difficulties 
could be effected if the effort were made. 


The Ever Hungry Tax-Gatherer 


Figuratively speaking the tax-gatherers 
in the several states are the daughters of 
the horseleech in the insurance business. 
The cry of “Give, give,” never ceases. Last 
August the idea occurred to some state 
official in Arkansas .that some forty-two 
life insurance companies which had trans- 
acted business in the state during the pe- 
riod from 1875 to that date, had failed to 
pay all the taxes required by law, and a 
suit was instituted for the recovery of the 
amount, aggregating about $1,500,000. The 
state based its claim on the provisions of a 
law enacted in 1873, which laid a tax of 3 
per cent a year on gross premiums, con- 
tending that this levy was in addition to the 
tax of 2% per cent on net premiums, as re- 
quired by the law of 1875. In other terms, 
the present state administration seems to 
believe that the policyholders in Arkansas 
ought to stand an annual tax of 5% per 
cent of their premium “payments. 

The defense of the companies was that 
the law of 1873 was repealed by the act of 
1875. 

The Chancery Court has recently decided 
the question against the state, holding that 
so much of the act of 1878 as levied the 3 
per cent tax was repealed by the act of 
1875, and that the state, therefore, is not 
entitled to recover. The Court further held 
that if the companies, in ascertaining the 
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amount of their net receipts (under the act 
of 1875) have deducted. from the amount of 
their gross receipts any sums paid out in 
the way of cash surrender values, such de- 
ductions were unlawful and the state is 
entitled to recover at the rate of 2% per 
cent on them. But as very few companies 
have made the deductions described in mak- 
ing up statement of net receipts, the yield 
from that source will be insignificant. Chan- 
cellor Martineau, who issued the order of 
the Court, was quoted in a local newspaper 
as saying that the decree means that the 
state is not entitled to recover any back 
taxes, or if any, but a very small amount. 
The decree can be appealed, but it prob- 
ably will not be. 


A Genial Philosopher 


Colonel Cunningham, president of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company is, as any 
one who may take the trouble to examine 
his record will find, an able fire underwriter 
and a skilful financier. Add to this the fact 
that he is a genial philosopher, seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole, as Mathew 
Arnold observed of Sophocles, with a fac- 
ulty of expressing himself in plain, terse 
English, and we have a personality without 
a counterpart in the business of insurance, 
One of his recreations consists in writing 
and editing a neatly printed magazine in 
miniature called Now and Then, which, as 
the title indicates, appears at irregular in- 
tervals, the contents of which are designed 
solely for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the company’s agents, All that the 
editor has to say is of human interest, and 
so attractively put that we are going to 
reproduce a few epigrammatic sentences: 

“It is often less embarrassing to explain 
why one hasn’t money than why one has. 

“It is the beginner who is most critical 
of others in the same line. 

“Just one error lost us Paradise. 

“Some are credited with and others ac- 
cused of the same things. 

“It is said that people take shorter wed- 
ding trips now than formerly, but more of 
them. 

“No doubt there are too many cases of 
over-large fire insurance to value, but how 
about the thousands of dollars written on 
thirty-cent lines? 

“There is a law-fiction that says, ‘Cor- 
porations never die,’ and yet they do die. 
There is a large fire insurance ceme- 
tery. . - 





The International Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Underwriters is holding its 
annual convention at the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, Quebec, this week. 
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The Crops 


It was shown by the Government’s July 
. cotton crop report, issued on Thursday of 
last week, that the area of the cotton fields 
this year is 35,622,000 acres, an increase of 
nearly 3 per cent, and that the condition of 
the growing plants on June 25 was 81.8, 
against 79.1 thirty days earlier, and 80.4 
one year ago. The ten years’ average for 
June 25 is 80.2. These figures indicate a 
crop exceeding last year’s by at least 500,- 
000 bales. Good weather thru the remain- 
der of the season may make a yield of even 
15,000,000 bales. Last year’s crop had been 
surpast only once. Publication of the report 
was followed by a decline of prices. 

At the beginning of the present week it 
was predicted in the West that the Gov- 
ernment’s grain report, soon to be issued, 
would show a slight reduction of the condi- 
tion percentage for winter wheat, and a 
yield of not more than 460,000,000 bushels 
would be indicated. Spring wheat has suf- 
fered by reason of drought and heat. It was 
thought that the report would not promise 
more than 245,000,000 bushels. These esti- 
mates would point to a crop of only a little 
more than 700,000,000 bushels, against last 
year’s 730,000,000. Unfavorable weather 
has seriously affected oats, and it is ex- 
pected that the crop will be only a little in 
excess of 1,000,000,000 bushels. Last year’s 
yield of 1,418,000,000 was the largest ever 
known. 


Taxing Cotton Futures 


The Senate Finance Committee and the 
Democratic Senate caucus have voted to at- 
tach to the tariff bill a rider imposing a tax 
of one-tenth of a cent a pound on all trans- 
actions in cotton for future delivery. This 
tax, amounting to $50 upon the customary 
purchase or sale of 100 bales (the broker’s 
commission being only $15) would be pro- 
hibitive. It might close the New York and 
New Orleans Cotton Exchanges and divert 
all trade in cotton futures to Liverpool. As 
foreign spinners consume nearly 70 per 
cent of the cotton produced in this country, 
they would control the market, to the disad- 
vantage of American growers. 

This project of legislation should not be 
attached to the tariff bill. It should stand 
by itself, and it ought not to be carried to 
enactment. The supporters of it claim to be 
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acting in the interest of the growers. If the 
tax should be imposed, the growers, we 
think, would soon ask for repeal of it. A 
great part of the trade in futures is the 
work of manufacturers and merchants, who 
seek to guard their dealings in cotton for 
immediate delivery, or to provide for future 
requirements. Legislators who are to vote 
upon this proposition should study carefully 
the character and effect of transactions in 
futures and should acquaint themselves 
with the experience of Germany concerning 
such restrictions as are required by this 
addition to a bill for a general revision of 
the tariff. 


Securities and Trade 


Only 663,250 shares were sold last week 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
number for the preceding week was 1,295,- 
524. Friday and Saturday were holidays, 
and the transactions of Thursday amounted 
to only 99,794 shares, the smallest number 
for a day since July 14, two years ago. Net 
changes in prices at the end of the week 
were slight. For the most active stocks they 
were losses. A seat on the Exchange was 
sold for $40,000. This is the lowest price 
reported in a dozen years. 

Trade thruout the country was affected 
by the prevailing heat'and the holiday in- 
terruption. Briefly reviewing the half-year, 
Bradstreet’s says that while it has not ful- 
filled sanguine expectations, it “has proved 
better than fears bred of tariff revision and 
world-wide tight money had led most ob- 
servers to predict.” This well known trade 
authority adds the following: 

“Most measures of trade volumes and 
progress made satisfactory comparisons 
with a year ago, a period of political excite- 
ment and hesitating trade. Bank clearings 
for June and six months show fractional 
gains over last year; there were fewer fail- 
ures in June than in any month for two 
years past, and the six months aggregate 
is below that of 1912. The country’s foreign 
trade has broken all records.” 





It is estimated by the attorney for the 
Comptroller of the State of New York that 
the value of the late J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
estate is about $100,000,000, and that the 
inheritance tax to be paid to the state will 
be about $4,000,000. 











